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PEERESS AND PLAYER 



CHAPTER I. 



MR GRESHAM S COMEDY AND BURLESQUE 
COMPANY. 

^S'S^ST is a bleak, dull morning in 
1^ ^9 March, and the curtain rises 
^y, ^B upon as uninviting a scene as 
can well be imagined. A dense, leaden- 
hiied atmosphere hangs over the manu- 
facturing town of Ockham, keeping down 
the smoke that escapes from its filthy, 
black chimneys, to choke the lungs of 
the unfortunate inhabitants, who battle 
helplessly against the combination of fog 
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and cold. Foot passengers pass each 
other without word or recognition, hold- 
ing the ends of comforters or ragged 
shawls against their mouths in a vain 
attempt to shield themselves from the 
bitter wind. 

The High Street is almost deserted, 
and two flaring posters at the entrance 
of the Theatre Royal, setting forth that 
Mr Joseph Gresham's celebrated comedy 
and burlesque company will perform there 
for the next six nights, are about the 
only lively spectacles of which the town 
can boast. The theatre itself, which is 
fronted by a dead wall, and approached 
by a mean door, leading by a long stone 
passage up to the auditorium, might be 
passed a dozen times without recognition, 
were it not for Mr Gresham's posters. 

It would be difficult, however, to pass 
them unnoticed. The ladies and gentle- 
men depicted thereon as dancing about 
in the most marvellous costumes of red 
and blue and yellow, promise such an 
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entertainment as Ockham (not yet 
thoroughly pervaded with a taste for 
burlesque) has not often had the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying, though Gresham him- 
self, standing at the bar of the theatre 
with his hands in his pockets, and stamp- 
ing about to keep his feet warm, feels 
dubious of a full house in such weather, 
whatever the attraction held out may 
be. 

Inside the theatre, huddled together 
upon the stage, his unfortunate company 
are waiting for him to conduct the re- 
hearsal of a new piece. The call was 
for ten-thirty ; it is now nearly eleven ; 
the company are blue with cold, but the 
acting and stage managers have not made 
their appearance. If there is one condi- 
tion attendant on the profession above 
another calculated to deter an aspirant for 
histrionic honours from making the first 
plunge, it must be a morning rehearsal 
in a provincial theatre on a bitter day 
in March. 
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The stage, draughty even at night when 
the gas is lighted and the house full, feels 
now as if it were erected in the open air, 
whilst the dust and dirt, kicked up by 
the last performance, lies thick upon its 
boards. The wings are blocked up with 
disarranged scenery, and there is not a 
seat on which to rest oneself. 

The house is wrapped in gloom, and 
smells damp and fusty as a graveyard. 
One or two dingy women are clearing 
away the refuse of orange peel, corks, 
and programmes that decorates the floors, 
and screaming to each other from pit to 
gallery in harsh, raven-like tones ; but, 
with the exception of an occasional ham- 
mering from the flies that reverberates 
through the empty building, all else is 
still. Except, indeed, the subdued voices 
of the company as they con their parts, 
or stand about, in small groups, whisper- 
ing to each other. 

There are thirty or forty of them alto- 
gether, and being chiefly burlesque actors, 
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the female element predominates* It is 
noticeable also, that the ladies are much 
smarter in appearance than the gentle- 
men, who are apt to grow rough and 
careless in provincial life, and to think 
the profession has no character to main- 
tain for refinement and good taste. They 
walk up and down the stage or lounge 
at the wings, in the seediest of greatcoats 
and comforters, and in some instances, 
with unshorn faces and a strong smell of 
tobacco hanging about them. 

The women, on the contrary, though 
not in a position to dress handsomely, 
have generally tried to make the best of 
themselves. But the day and the hour 
are a trial to the most experienced among 
them, and none look either comfortable 
or happy. 

Pretty Annie Larkom (who plays prin- 
cipal boy under the name of Miss Stella 
de Vere) is sitting on the lowest rung of 
a step ladder, which the carpenter has 
left in the wings, and crying her heart 
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out in a quiet way. She has just had a 
letter handed her by the stage door- 
keeper, to say that her mother's long 
illness has taken an unsatisfactory turn, 
and that the doctor fears the worst. 

Annie has been working hard for the 
last two years in the provinces, and 
never grudging the luxuries she has been 
compelled to deny herself, so long as 
she could send home one or two pounds 
a week to provide her mother with the 
comforts her condition required. And 
now there is a prospect that she may 
be able to keep all her salary for her 
own use, and the poor child is heart- 
broken at the idea. She knows that 
she will be unable to go home and see 
her mother again, for she is bound under 
a three years' engagement to Mr Gresham, 
and the exigencies of the profession will 
not allow of her absence, especially as 
they are about to produce a new bur- 
lesque. Clara Maitland, her under study, 
might have contrived to take her part 
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in * Blue Beard/ but who but herself 
could play * Robinson Crusoe.' Even 
while she cries at the necessity, poor 
Annie cannot help feeling a thrill of 
pride to think the manager would refuse 
to let her go ; so fascinating is the know- 
ledge once experienced — that the public 
cannot do without us. 

Mrs Jarrod stands near her, giving 
vent every now and then to some well- 
meant words of consolation. Mrs Jarrod 
has never committed the weakness of 
trying to tickle the palate of the public 
with an assumed name. As she is wont 
to say, Henrietta Jarrod is her lawful 
appellation, and if they don't like it, they 
can lump it. 

She is a woman of at least forty years 
of age, and the ignorant, who do not know 
the necessity of a ' first old woman ' in a 
comedy company, might be surprised to 
learn that Mr Gresham considers her one 
of the most valuable of his members. 
But the fact is, Mrs Jarrod can play 
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anything, from a duchess to a kitchen- 
maid, and has even been known to sing 
a song as the fairy queen in the burlesque, 
or to come on in boy's clothes, like the 
famous Dejdzet. She is an actress of 
much abihty and long experience, and 
would be more missed from the ranks of 
an all-round company than a dozen girls 
of half her age, and with twice her beauty. 
But there is a secret in Mrs Jarrod's 
life that no one can solve, and no one 
has been invited to share. It is believed 
that she is of higher birth and family 
than she confesses to. It is known that 
she was married to a man much younger 
than herself, of whose existence she never 
speaks ; and it is evident that she lives 
friendless and alone, not courting even 
the acquaintance of those by whom she 
is surrounded. All the company like 
her, however, though they are a little 
afraid of her, and are agreed upon the 
point that she is very clever, and able 
to give them advice upon any subject. 
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The reason they stand somewhat in 
awe of her is, that Mrs Jarrod is a 
peculiar woman, who deals in the super- 
natural, and is fond of uttering oracular 
prophecies, which have a disagreeable 
propensity for coming true. It was she 
who foretold an approaching scandal the 
very day before poor, foolish Charlie 
Mallison blew out his brains in a fit of 
intoxication, because a ballet-girl he had 
set his heart upon married a hairdresser s 
apprentice ; and it was she who warned 
Marion Flower against the sham gentle- 
man who promised her marriage, and 
borrowed money from her, and then left 
her in the lurch. Mrs Jarrod always 
carries about a pack of cards, black and 
greasy with age and use, by the aid of 
which she can tell anyone whatever they 
may wish to know, and the ladies of the 
company look with much respect on those 
cards, and fully believe (what their owner 
tells them) that it would be impossible to 
obtain a like success with any pack but hers. 
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Still, with all Its reticence and mystery, 
Henrietta Jarrod's life has not made her 
spiteful nor unkindly, as is evidenced by 
the motherly way in which she pats the 
shoulder of the weeping Annie Larkom. 
Two or three other ladies hover near 
Annie, curious to learn the particulars 
of her distress, but the majority are oc- 
cupied with their own concerns, and take 
very little notice of hers. A theatrical 
company is like the world on a small 
scale. It is broken up into cliques and 
parties as soon as it is formed, and fer- 
ments with petty loves and hatreds, jeal- 
ousies and scandals, which entangle the 
feet as you walk through it, like so many 
writhing snakes that will sting if trodden 
on, however unintentionally. 

Jane Selwyn is talking scandal of 
Nellie Wood at the present moment, as 
she purses up her red lips and chatters 
into the bonnet of her next door neigh- 
bour ; and Dan Hennesey, the fickle 
Irishman, who is making such desperate 
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love to the pretty girl with dark eyes 
and hair, who joined the company last 
week, is perfectly well aware why Milli- 
cent Harvey looks so pale and downcast 
as she waits the arrival of the manager. 

They pass their lives in these little 
excitements, and to some they constitute 
half the attraction of the profession. 

Presently two or three shabby musicians 
file slowly into the orchestra, followed by 
the musical director, and the members of 
the company commence to stand at atten- 
tion. Even their griefs and courtships 
and scandals are less attractive on so cold 
a morning than the expectation of getting 
the rehearsal over and returning to their fire- 
sides. They all move forward as Mr Gres- 
ham appears, rosy with the steaming mixture 
he has imbibed at the bar, but looking 
somewhat put out and anxious nevertheless. 

Mr Gresham is an excellent manager, 
and a conscientious man. His comedy 
and burlesque company has been well 
known on the road for the last ten years, 
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and the proprietors of the best provincial 
theatres are glad to open their doors to 
him on sharing terms. He is a bluff, 
energetic-looking man of about fifty, with 
a stout, short figure, florid complexion, 
keen grey eyes, and a thick, black 
beard. But he has one great fault for a 
manager. He has no sympathy with 
weakness, either of mind or body. He 
does not know what it is to be ill him- 
self, and he does not expect anyone else 
to know it. He has an immense respect 
for the profession, which he considers the 
most noble in the world, and he cannot 
understand but what each member of it 
shall think the same, and be ready (if 
need be) to sacrifice everything in its 
cause. He is most particular with regard 
to the moral characters of the ladies and 
gentlemen in his employ, and if he catches 
any one. of them tripping, he evinces his 
displeasure by an instant dismissal. He 
manages, therefore, by strictness to main- 
tain a very perfect discipline amongst the 
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members of the company when in his 
sight ; but his theories fall very hard 
sometimes upon the sick and ailing, who 
have little quarter shown them, and are 
generally pronounced to be * shamming,' 
in order to evade their duty. 

Mr Gresham, however, is a favourite 
with most, and invariably polite to all, 
and as he walks on the stage this morn- 
ing, he receives salutations from every 
side. 

' Good morning, ladies and gentlemen,' 
he answers, raising his hat (all managers 
do not raise their hats when engaged in 
their professional duties). * I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting. I am afraid I am 
nearly twenty minutes behind my time ; 
but the fact is, Miss Bouverie found it 
impossible to get here sooner, and it was 
useless to commence without her.' 

' How is Miss Bouverie ? ' ' How is 
Bessie ? ' * How is Mrs Gresham ? ' 
resounds from various voices. For the 
fact is, that * Miss Bouverie,' and 'Bessie/ 
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and ' Mrs Gresham ' are all one and the 
same person ; Mr Gresham having married 
the prettiest and youngest member of his 
company only the year before. 

* Oh, she's as well as possible ! Per- 
fectly well ! ' rejoins the manager. * I 
expect her here every minute.' 

* She's not coming out to rehearsal for 
the first time on such a day as this ! ' 
interposes Mrs Jarrod incredulously. 

* She is, indeed ! Why not } ' replies 
Mr Gresham. * She is as strong as any 
one here, and most anxious to be at work 
again.' 

* It'll be the death of her ! ' mutters Mrs 
Jarrod inaudibly, as she retreats to the 
background. 

Meanwhile, as Mr Gresham's attention 
is directed to the orchestra, the lady in 
question appears from the stage-door 
entrance, holding a bundle in her arms, 
and looking timidly round in search of 
her husband. 

She is a very pretty girl, not more than 
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nineteen, tall and slim as a young poplar 
tree, and with a delicate complexion, the 
fairness of which is enhanced by contrast 
with her chesnut hair and hazel eyes. 
The whole female portion of the company 
pounce upon her at once. 

* Bessie, dear 1 How glad we are to see 
you ! Welcome back again ! But how 
pale and thin you are ! And is that the 
baby } Is that really the baby } Oh, 
the little darling — the dear little, sweet 
little angel ! Do let us look at it ! ' 

* Yes — hush ! * says the young mother, 
in a half-frightened tone ; ' but whatever 
you do, don't wake her. I am afraid Mr 
Gresham will be so angry with me for 
bringing her here, but I couldn't help it. 
My nurse went home last night, and the 
woman at the lodgings refused to look 
after her for me. So I thought as she 
was asleep, I could lay her down in this 
shawl somewhere in the wings, until the 
rehearsal is over.' 

' You've no business to be out of doors 
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at all, either you or the child, on such 
a day as this/ says Mrs Jarrod, sternly, 

* and the best thing you can do is to take 
her home again.' 

' Oh, I mustn't ! I daren't ! ' replies 
Bessie, hurriedly. * Mr Gresham particu- 
larly wishes me to go through my part 
in ** Robinson Crusoe," and indeed I am 
quite strong and well again, and never 
felt better in my life.' 

' What have you got there ? You 
haven't been such a fool as to bring the 
child to rehearsal ? ' exclaims the manager, 
as he comes up to them. 

^ I couldn't help it, Joe,' replies his wife ; 

* Mrs Tomkins refused to see after her, 
and I couldn't leave her alone, could I ? ' 

* It's deuced inconvenient,' he answers ; 

* and Mrs Tomkins is a brute! If we 
weren't off in a couple of days, we'd 
change the rooms. Never mind though ! 
pop it down somewhere out of the way. 
We can't keep the rehearsal waiting any 
longer.' 



/ 
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Nevertheless, he lingers by his wife's 
side, looking down proudly at the little 
red, inanimate face she has uncovered for 
the inspection of her friends. 

* A nice sort of encumbrance to expect 
a man to carry about with him wherever 
he goes ! ' he says, smiling, and then, 
half ashamed of having betrayed so much 
of his feelings, he adds, in a sharper tone, 
* Come, Bessie, do as I tell you, and let 
us go on to business. Now, ladies, be- 
ginners for the first act.' 

Bessie lays her baby down on a piece of 
scenery at the back of the stage, which is 
supposed to represent a grassy bank, but 
is in reality a straw-stuffed mattress, and 
takes her place with the rest of the 
company. 

She is still trembling from the effects 
of her walk to the theatre, and she feels 
much weaker than she thought she would, 
as she moves about the boards and hums 
over the airs of the songs and choruses 
in which she will have to sing ; but she 
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recovers herself during the short waits, 
when her husband fetches her a chair 
from one of the boxes, and believes that 
the faintness she feels is the natural con- 
sequence of breathing the fresh air after 
so long a confinement to the house. 
Meanwhile the little infant sleeps securely- 
wrapt up in its warm shawl, and Mrs 
Jarrod, who has nothing to do in the 
first act of the new burlesque, takes her 
place as watcher beside it. 

* Oh, Mrs Jarrod!' exclaims Millicent 
Harvey, in the intervals of work ; * what 
a sweet little thing it is! Who do you 
think it will be like ? ' 

* Shell be the image of her mother, 
body and soul — worse luck for her ! ' re- 
plies Henrietta Jarrod. * A spice of 
Gresham's belief in himself is a much 
better thing to go through the world 
with.' 

' But how can you tell that she'll take 
after Bessie, when she is only four weeks 
old.'^' demands Millicent Harvey. 
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' I see It written in the air/ replies the 
elder woman, mysteriously. 

'Oh, Mrs Jarrod ! do tell the cards 
for the baby ! it'll be such fun ; and Tm 
sure Bessie would like to know who she's 
going to marry, and all that.' 

* Don't talk so lightly of things which 
you don't understand/ replies Henrietta 
Jarrod. * Marriage is one of the least 
important events in life, perhaps, that 
the cards may hold for this child ; and 
oftener than not, it's a sorry satisfaction 
to know what lies before us. I should 
feel half afraid to inquire into all this 
poor babe may have to go through.' 

Nevertheless, she takes her pack of 
cards furtively from her pocket, and ar- 
ranges them in a mystic circle round 
about the bundle of slumbering humanity. 
As she perceives the order into which 
they fall, her face darkens. 

* I thought as much,' she murmurs. 
* There's nothing but death and trouble 
round and about the child. She's as 
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wrapped up in them as she is in that 
shawl/ 

* Oh, Mrs Jarrod ! ' cries Milly Har- 
vey, *you don't mean the poor baby will 
die ! Oh, I am sorry ! What will Bessie 
do?' 

* Nonsense,' returns the other sharply, 
^ I never said anything of the sort ; and 
if I did, do you want the whole company 
to hear it ? But mark my words, Milli- 
cent Harvey, you may live to see it if 
I don't. That child has such a peck of 
trouble before her, that she'll wish a 
thousand times before she dies that she 
had never been born. It will begin 
before she knows what trouble is, and 
it will grow with her growth till it is 
part of herself. And it will keep her 
hanging between two worlds until she 
won't know if she's living in this or that. 
The kindest thing anybody could do for 
her at the present moment would be to 
knock her on the head with a stone.' 

* La ! Mrs Jarrod,' cries Millicent, with 
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a shudder, 'don't talk of anything so 
horrible. The dear, sweet, little thing! 
I can't see why she should have more 
trouble than the rest of us. I am sure 
Bessie will make the best of mothers, 
and Joe Gresham must be coining money 
on this tour. He doesn't seem to grudge 
them anything either. Just see how 
handsomely her frock is embroidered.' 

Mrs Jarrod turns away contemptuously 
from the utter want of sympathy displayed 
in her revelations by this speech, and re- 
places the cards in her pocket, just as 
the young mother, flushed and trembling, 
runs up to look at her infant. 

* Is she still asleep, the little dear ? ' 
she says fondly. * She is the best baby 
to sleep I ever knew. Don't you think 
she's a fine child for four weeks old, 
Mrs Jarrod ? My arms quite ached 
carrying her here from our lodgings.' 

But Mrs Jarrod does not answer the 
question. She is looking fixedly in the 
speaker's face. 
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' Bessie/ she says suddenly, ' ypu are 
not well. Your cheeks are burning and 
your hands are like ice. You have caught 
cold on this draughty stage. You ought 
to go home at once.' 

Mrs Gresham laughs in a careless, 
girlish way. 

' I do feel rather shaky, Mrs Jarrod, and 
this place is awfully cold ; but you mustn't 
encourage me to coddle, you know. Tve 
lost a whole month as it is, and Joe has 
been terribly put out about it. He says 
it couldn't have happened at a worse 
time, and he would have had " Robinson 
Crusoe " out a fortnight ago if I had been 
ready.' 

* He ought to have thought of all that 
before he married you,' retorts Mrs Jarrod 
curtly ; ' and if he doesn't take care, he*ll 
find that most haste makes worse 
speed.' 

' Now, don't you go prophesying horrible 
things ! ' exclaims Bessie, laughing ; but her 
laughter is very feeble, and as she drags 
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herself back to her work, it is evident 
that she has difficulty in moving her 
limbs. 

At last, however, the rehearsal is over ; 
the baby, with the exception of an oc- 
casional little squeak, has behaved herself, 
admirably on her first introduction to the 
world, and her young mother takes her 
proudly in her arms, with the intention of 
carrying her home again. But as she does 
so, her colour fades, her body sways back- 
ward and forward, and Mrs Jarrod has 
only just time to snatch the infant from 
her arms before she falls on the stage in 
a dead faiiit. 

' I told you how it would be ! I said 
this would prove the death of her/ cries 
Henrietta Jarrod in her indignation. 

The exclamations of his company bring 
Mr Gresham hurriedly to the spot. 

* What is all this nonsense about ? ' he 
commences angrily ; but as he catches 
sight of his prostrate wife, his cheeks 
blanch. * What has come to Bessie ? ' he 
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adds in a lower voice. * How did it 
happen ? ' 

* How did it happen?' echoes Mrs 
Jarrod, who is standing close by with the 
child in her arms. * Why, any one can 
see how it happened, from your letting her 
drag about the stage on a day like this, 
when she was more fit to be in her bed 
than out of doors ; but what will come of 
it is more' than I or any one can tell you ! 
The best thing you can do now is to get 
her home as fast as you can, and send for 
a doctor.' 

He looks up at her helplessly. 

' Mrs Jarrod ! will you oblige me by 
coming too ? She is alone, you see, and 
it is so hard for me, with my business to 
attend to, and the nurse gone — ' 

* Very well ! I will go home with her, 
and you had better send for a cab,' says 
Henrietta Jarrod, whose instinct tells her 
that the mischief will not be undone in a 
day. 

They wait until Bessie Gresham's 
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languid eyes once more unclose to the 
light, and then, half-lifting, half-dragging, 
they convey her pulseless body to the 
vehicle, and drive her back to her com- 
fortless apartments. 

The doctor and nurse are re-summoned 
to her assistance, and they do all they can 
to avert the illness she has brought upon 
herself, but without effect. In a few hours 
her weakness and fever are merged in 
delirium, and in a few days she has passed 
away from them for ever, and the thea- 
trical world will know the sparkling face 
and graceful figure of Bessie Bouverie no 
more. 




CHAPTER II. 



LITTLE SUSIE IS GIVEN AWAY. 



% 




OSEPH GRESHAM sits in 
the common-place little room, 
which his landlady calls her 
* drawing-room floor/ utterly disconsolate. 
His wife's death has been a most terrible 
shock to him. He has never had any idea 
that it could come to this, that she could 
leave him after twelve months of matri- 
mony, to pass the rest of his life without a 
sight or sound of her, and with a helpless 
infant to think for and look after. He is 
so strong and muscular himself — he has 
known so little of pain or weakness — that 
it seems incredible to him that any one, 
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and especially so healthy and bright a girl 
as his Bessie, should lie down and die for 
so small a thing as catching cold. Of 
course, he had no notion it would do her 
harm, or he would not have permitted her 
to go to the rehearsal ; but had he been 
asked his private opinion on the subject, 
he should have said that he thought a 
good jumping about on a cold morning 
would be the best thing in the world for 
her. He had not had much experience of 
women before he married Bessie, but he 
knew that it was the usual thing for them 
to become wives and mothers, and never 
imagined such ordinary events could be 
attended with any risk. And now, just 
when she had got on so well, and proved 
herself a * perfect miracle,' as the nurse 
informed him, she catches cold, goes to 
bed for a few hours, and leaves him for 
ever. He cannot believe it. He passes 
his hand wonderingly over his dry eyes 
and hot forehead, and asks himself if he is 
awake. The weather is still as cold and 
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gloomy as it was on the morning of that 
detestable rehearsal, and the dirty white 
blind drawn over the window makes the 
room still darker and more drear. Joseph 
Gresham rises impatiently, and walks up^ 
and down the carpet. He has been a 
manager now for nearly twenty years ; and 
it is the first time he has felt as if he must 
throw up business altogether, and strike 
out a new line of life for himself. He 
feels as if he could never bear to look at 
a stage again, nor to hear the burlesque 
music rehearsed in the orchestra. As he 
is thinking thus Mrs Jarrod slips quietly 
into the room. 

' Mr Gresham/ she says in a low voice, 
* I am sorry to disturb you, but Mr 
Matthews has come up to speak to you 
about the funeral.' (Mr Matthews being 
the name of the principal undertaker in 
Ockham.) 

* I cannot see him/ says the widower, 
impatiently. 

' Can I deliver your orders to him ? It 
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is important they should be given without 
delay/ 

* Yes ! yes ! if you will ! Order any- 
thing — everything — but don't let the man 
come in here. I am unnerved. I am 
not fit for business. This has come upon 
me too suddenly.' 

* I understand perfectly. I will do all 
that is necessary, and take Mr Matthews 
into the room myself.' 

* What do you mean ? ' exclaims 
Gresham, starting up. * Which room ? 
Not hers — no one shall enter it ! ' 

* My dear Mr Gresham, you must be 
reasonable. It is imperative he should do 
so, to place her in the coffin, you know. 
But it will not take above a minute or two, 
and I will remain in the room whilst he is 
there.' 

' All right ! ' says the widower, with a 
groan, as he throws himself in his chair 
again. 

He has not been into that room himself 
yet. Strong man as he is, and rough in 
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his converse with the world, he has not 
screwed up sufficient courage to look at 
his dead wife. He hears the other inmates 
of the house passing in and out, and mak- 
ing their various comments on the de- 
ceased. He knows that she lies there, 
locked in, silent and alone, with only a 
sheet drawn over her this bitter weather ; 
and he sees that after each visit paid to 
her, Mrs Jarrod brings back the key of 
the door and places it on the mantelshelf 
before him. But he has not used it yet. 
He does not believe he ever shall. He 
trembles when he thinks of looking on the 
corpse of his girl wife, thirty-one years 
younger than himself, and gone before 
him. When the undertaker has crept 
down the stairs again, Mrs Jarrod re- 
enters his room, and, as usual, silently 
places the key upon the mantelshelf. 
Then she asks quietly, — 

* Can I do anything more for you, Mr 
Gresham ? Is there any business to be 
attended to "i Any letters to be written ? ' 
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* No ! thank you ! I suppose Cobbe 
will come up in the morning as usual, and 
they must go on with the rehearsals as 
they best can. I have written to Anna 
Leton and May Denis. One of the two is 
sure to be disengaged. But I can't attend 
to anything properly until we are out of 
this place. Thank God we shall be in 
Fordham next week.' 

' I was thinking/ continues Mrs Jarrod, 
* of her relations. Have you informed 
them of the sad event ? ' 

* She had no relations — at least none 
who interested themselves in her. She 
was an orphan, you know, and her mother 
was an only child. I have written to her 
mother's aunt, Miss Prescott, of Malisbury. 
She sent poor Bessie ten pounds when we 
were married, and is the only one, I fancy, 
who would care to hear if she was alive 
or dead.' 

At that moment the deserted infant 
lifts up its voice in an adjoining room, 
and makes itself distinctly heard. 
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* Good God ! ' ejaculates the father, 
'what on earth am I to do with that 
child ? ' 

As if in answer to his question, the 
landlady enters the room, and silently 
presents him with a letter, bearing the 
Malisbury postmark. He tears it open, 
glad of anything to distract his thoughts, 
and commences to peruse it. Mrs Jarrod 
is about to leave him to himself. He 
detains her. 

* One moment, Mrs Jarrod. You have 
been very good to me all through this 
dreadful business — in fact, I don't know 
what I should have done without you. 
I should like to have your advice on this 
letter. It is from Miss Prescott, in 
answer to the one I sent her the day 
poor Bessie died.* 

* lo Precentors' Court, 

* Malisbury, March 20th, 

* My dear Sir, — I have received your 
letter announcing the sad news of my poor 
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niece's demise, and the difficulty you are 
placed in with regard to the infant she has 
left behind her. Although strongly dis- 
approving of the profession she adopted, 
on account of its publicity and the sad 
tales of immorality which we hear (I fear 
but too truly) of most of its members, you 
know I always felt a certain interest in 
poor Bessie, who was one of the last sur- 
viving members of my family on the 
mother's side. I could, without difficulty, 
recommend you to an honest and respon- 
sible woman to act the part of a mother 
to her orphan child ; but I should wish 
first to make a proposal to you on my 
own account. I am an old and lonely 
woman — the last, as I believe, of a large 
family, for my youngest brother, who 
emigrated to Australia twenty years ago, 
has never been heard of since, and I am 
possessed of a certain income, moderate 
indeed, but sufficient to keep any gentle- 
man in respectability. What I would 
propose to you is this: — I have no legal 
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heirs to whom to leave my little pro- 
perty, and I would rather leave it to 
Bessie's child than anyone I know. But 
it must be on two conditions. First, that 
she is baptised by my own name of Susan 
Prescott ; and secondly, that you give her 
up to me at once and entirely. You will 
understand, if you please, that I cannot 
allow her to have any connection or com- 
munication with the stage, nor with any 
one on it ; and I must rear her in entire 
ignorance that she had the misfortune of 
having an actress for her mother — a fact 
of which I am myself heartily ashamed. 
If you agree to my terms, I will send a 
trustworthy person to receive the infant 
at any time you may appoint, and I will 
bring her up in the fear of the Lord, and 
leave her well provided for in the event 
of my being called away. — I am, dear Sir, 
yours truly, 

* Susan Prescott.' 

' What do you think of it ? ' says 
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Gresham grimly, as he looks up from the 
perusal of the letter. 

' I think she's a canting old humbug ! * 
replies Mrs Jarrod. 

* Oh ! ah ! yes ! No doubt of that, 
though I don't suppose it will make much 
difference to the child. What I mean is, 
what do you say to her proposal ? ' 

* What do yotc say to it ? That's more 
to the purpose. The poor baby don't 
belong to me.' 

* Well, take it all round, it seems a fair 
offer. I don't know how I could do better 
for the child. I can't carry it all over the 
country with me.' 

* No ; but there's a medium between 
keeping your daughter always with you 
and never seeing her again. This old 
dame wants to separate you entirely. 
The girl is not even to know who her 
mother and father were. That seems 
rather hard lines to me.' 

* Well,' says Gresham undecidedly, * I 
suppose it is ; but the question is, if the 
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alternative won't be worse ? She'll have 
a comfortable home, you see, and be pro- 
vided for at the old woman's death, and 
that's better than having to earn her 
own living, which is all I could bring her 
up to.' 

' If these are your feelings, you'd better 
send her to Malisbury,' says Mrs Jarrod. 

She sees how the land lies. Mr 
Gresham, like many another man in the 
same position, would be glad if possible 
to get rid of the sight or sound of every- 
thing that can remind him of the loss he 
has experienced. He is intolerant of the 
pain he suffers so silently ; it is new and 
incomprehensible to him. It is almost 
like a reproach to his manhood, and he 
must shake it off, or stamp it out as 
soon as possible. And the little squealer 
upstairs reminds him of his misfortune 
twenty times a day. He cannot love it 
under the circumstances, and he classes 
it with Bessie's hat and cloak and brush 
and comb, and would put it anywhere, or 
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throw It away, so that he may never see 
it again. And Henrietta Jarrod guesses 
intuitively that Miss Prescott will have 
her way. 

' Of course/ continues Gresham, as he 
turns the letter about in his hands, ' it is, 
as you say, hard lines to divide a father 
entirely from his child, but I must think 
of her good, and not of my own. What 
can I do with her, Mrs Jarrod ? My 
friends won't be bothered with a whelp 
of a few weeks old — I know them better 
— ^and if I put her out to nurse, shell 
most likely die of neglect. Her great- 
aunt will make a lot of fuss over her, and 
bring her up to be a good girl, and all 
that, and it will be the best thing for her 
after all.' 

* To be taught to despise the profession 
to which her father belongs, and to believe 
that her poor mother was bad, in common 
with all other actresses.' 

'No, no! she couldn't teach her that. 
That would be going a little too far,' says 
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the manager ; * and, of course, I can't say 
I like the way the old lady mentions the 
stage, which I consider the highest and 
most honourable calling in the world. 
Still, there are easier and safer lives for 
a girl to lead, and the little one will 
be sure to learn nothing but good at 
Malisbury/ 

' The fact is,' retorts Mrs Jarrod, rather 
testily, * you've made up your mind to 
^\v^ the baby away, and why can't you 
say so at once ? ' 

' Well, I must think of her welfare, you 
see, and not of my own likes or dislikes,' 
repeats Mr Gresham, trying hard to con- 
vince himself that he is doing the most 
unselfish thing in the world, and the con- 
sequence is, that the next day an answer 
travels back to Miss Prescott, in which 
he gives his full consent to all the con- 
ditions she makes for adopting his child. 
The same day that poor Bessie is laid 
in the graveyard of Ockham, a superior- 
looking nurse presents herself at Mr Gres- 
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ham's lodgings, armed with full power 
from Miss Prescott to convey the or- 
phaned baby back to Malisbury. 

It is doubtful whether at the moment 
Joe Gresham even feels the parting with 
his child. The impatience felt by his sex 
under pain of any sort is strong upon him, 
and it is a relief to hear the cab drive 
away from the door, and to know that 
the child is gone. He begs Mrs Jarrod 
to hand over everything that belonged to 
his late wife to the woman who attended 
her in her illness, and then he pays his 
bill and walks off to an hotel, and refuses 
to enter the house where Bessie died 
again. 

The next week Gresham's celebrated 
comedy and burlesque company is draw- 
ing crowded houses at Fordham, and the 
provincial notices teem with admiration 
for the performance of Miss Anna Leton, 
in the part which poor Bessie was to have 
filled. But each member of the company is 
sorry for her loss, and would express their 
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sympathy with their manager if he would 
allow it But he is so reserved on the 
subject that no one has the courage to 
approach it. Even to Mrs Jarrod, after 
that fatal week in Ockham, he never 
mentions the names of his wife nor child. 
Only it is noticeable that his company 
never visits that town again, although the 
proprietors of the theatre hold out tempt- 
ing offers for it to do so. It traverses 
the United Kingdom from one end to 
the other, and becomes more justly cele- 
brated with the passing years. But Bessie 
lies in her lonely grave at Ockham, and 
her infant daughter learns to walk and 
talk at Malisbury, and the husband and 
father sees and hears as little of one as 
of the other. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PRECENTORS COURT, MALISBURY. 




iRECENTORS* Court, at Malis- 
bury, tells its own tale. It 
consists of some ten or twelve 
small houses facing one another, and built 
after precisely the same pattern in grey- 
stone. The road between ^ the houses is 
flagged like a pavement, and the court 
terminates at one end in a cul de sac, and 
leads by the other into the cathedral yard. 
It is as strictly private and retired, there- 
fore, as a nunnery, and its inhabitants live 
very much the life of nuns. Formerly the 
houses in Precentors' Court were kept 
entirely as their name denotes, for the use 
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of the cathedral precentors, or their widows ; 
but of late years the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries have either had more accommoda- 
tion, or fewer subordinates, and the court 
has been let, under certain conditions, to 
members of the laity. These conditions 
appear to be so stringent, one of them 
relating to the closing of the cathedral yard 
gates at a certain hour, that no one has 
been found disposed to live in bondage to 
the Church authorities, except a few old 
maids and forlorn widows. 

Precentors' Court is, therefore, dedicated 
to virginity in some form or another, and 
is well-known throughout Malisbury to be 
the greatest hotbed of gossip in the town. 
The footfall of the creature Man, with the 
exception of that of the butcher's and 
baker's boys, and the muffin vendor who 
drives a sharp trade amongst the old 
ladies on winter afternoons, is scarcely ever 
heard in the sacred precincts of Precentors 
Court ; and its residents may be seen in 
summer weather treading its flagged road- 
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way with only their lace caps on, or stand- 
ing on each other's doorsteps discussing 
the probabilities of the last piquante story 
that has reached their ears. Indeed, so 
eager are they for news of the outer world, 
that the sudden advent of little Susie Gres- 
ham amongst them might have seriously 
affected Miss Prescott's moral character, had 
they not seen her every day of the week 
since the baby was born, and knew for a 
certainty that she was sixty-five years of 
age. 

There is a mystery, however, about little 
Susie's antecedents that the old ladies of 
Precentors' Court are not quite satisfied 
upon, and which makes them fear that 
some of Miss Prescott's relations must be 
no better than they should be, especially 
as she refuses to satisfy their curiosity 
respecting the names or calling of the 
parents of her adopted child. The little 
girl is to be known by her own appellation 
of Susan Prescott, and her neighbours may 
make what they like of it ; for Miss Pres- 
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cott IS a very determined woman in some 
things, and knows how much her friends' 
promises of secrecy are to be depended on. 

Notwithstanding their conjectures, sur- 
mises, and doubts, however, little Susie 
soon grows into a general favourite with 
Precentors' Court. Miss Prescott does the 
orphan baby full justice. She is A kind- 
hearted and generous woman, though bigot- 
ted in her principles, and recognises, to its 
widest extent, the importance of the trust 
she has undertaken. 

The best of nurses is engaged to take 
charge of little Susie, and help her through 
the troubles of babyhood ; and so in a few 
years we find her developed into a fine 
healthy child, intelligent beyond her age, 
on account of her constant association with 
elderly people, and with a vein of wilful- 
ness running through her nature which 
all her great-aunt's prim example and strict 
discipline has been unable to eradicate. 

At nine years old Susie is a tall, graceful 
little girl, with limpid brown eyes set wide 
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apart in her head like those of a fawn's, and 
a mass of curly chesnut hair, inclining to 
red, which it takes all Miss Prescott's 
leisure to try and reduce to anything like 
order. The iVurse has been dismissed by 
that time, and Auntie Susan (as the little 
one calls her guardian) has resolved, with 
the assistance of her maid Deborah, to take 
the future training of her adopted child 
into her own hands. 

But Auntie Susan is little aware of the 
amount of attention an active child insists 
upon. She and Deborah have their do- 
mestic and household duties to discharge, 
and ^ find it next to impossible to read or 
work or cook properly, with a chattering 
little magpie like Susie always at their 
heels, doing mischief or asking questions. 
So it soon comes to pass that the little 
girl finds her way into the houses of the 
other old ladies, most of whom are glad 
enough to have her. She becomes the 
child of the whole of Precentors' Court, 
and is almost as familiar with the interior 
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of number twelve as she is with that of 
number one. She combs one old lady's 
dog, and minds another old lady's wool, 
and rakes their little garden beds for 
them, and runs to the door to fetch their 
letters, and makes herself generally useful. 

Little Susie, too, has a playground all 
to herself. She is permitted the free 
range of the cathedral yard, for she is an 
honest and conscientious child, and Miss 
Prescott knows that if she promises not 
to pass through the cathedral gates, she 
will keep her word. 

So she is generally to be seen on a 
fine afternoon, seated on one of the graves, 
with her day's task of hemming in her 
hands, whilst her black kitten plays hide- 
and-seek with every trembling blade of 
grass. One day in June, when Susie 
has finished her work rather more ex- 
peditiously than usual, she folds it up 
neatly like the prim little woman she has 
been taught to be, and, laying it in her 
basket, takes up her kitten in her arms, 
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and proceeds to take a walk round the 
cathedral cloisters before going in to tea. 

She has passed through the stone arch- 
way that divides the yard from the pre- 
cincts of the Dean and Chapter, and is 
pacing leisurely up and down the rich 
green grass plot, round about which the 
dwellings of those dignitaries are situated, 
talking childish nonsense to the little 
animal in her arms as she goes, when 
she is startled by hearing another child's 
voice exclaiming, — 

* Oh, what a dear kitten ! Do bring 
it here, please ! I want to see it close.' 

Susie glances up, surprised and pleased. 
If there has been a want felt, in this 
child's life, it has been, not that of parents, 
but of playmates. She scarcely knows 
what it is to have a good romp with a 
child of her own age. Her Auntie Susan 
forbids her speaking to the common chil- 
dren in the cathedral yard, and it is seldom, 
if ever, that a little one of decent parent- 
age pays a visit to Precentors' Court. Miss 
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Prescott, anxious as she is to promote 
Susie's happiness and well-being, has, 
after all, too little knowledge of human 
nature to make a good guardian. She 
has kept from the child the very bread 
of life — companions of her own standing. 
Susie loves all other children with the 
quick, free love of a generous child, and 
she glances at the one who has addressed 
her now with sudden interest. 

She is also a little girl, older than her- 
self by several years, but very small of 
her age, and with a weird, impish sort of 
beauty that sits unsuitably on the face 
of innocence. She is standing inside the 
gates of the dean's garden, holding on 
with both hands to the iron fretwork, 
and with her cheeks close pressed to the 
bars. She has large black eyes (start- 
ingly large and black for so young a child), 
and a profusion of dark hair that falls 
about her features like a cloud, a sallow 
complexion, and very small shapely hands 
and feet. She is richly dressed in a silk 
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frock, and her pinafore is trimmed with 
rows of lace. There is an imperiousness, 
also, in her manner of asking to see the 
kitten, which seems to imply that she is 
some one, and that she knows it. Susie 
draws nearer to the dean's gate, and smiles 
at the stranger, shyly but cordially. 

' Do you think him pretty ? ' she asks, 
alluding to the kitten. 'So do I, and he 
is my very own, and his name is Charlie.' 

' Give him to me,' says the other child, 
curtly ; * I want him.' 

* But not for ever,* rem.onstrates Susie, 
in a half-frightened voice, as she clasps 
her kitten closer to her breast. ' You will 
give him back to me, won't you ? I can't 
let you keep him, and he wouldn't like it 
either.' 

* Why not ? ' demands the little girl. 

* Oh ! because he doesn't know you, 
and besides, he is mine. Auntie Susan 
gave him to me a long, long time ago 
— weeks and weeks.' 

* But I don't know you, and yet I like 
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you,* says the strange child, fixing her 
black eyes upon Susie. 

^ Do you ? I am glad of that. Can't 
you come out, then, and have a game 
upon the grass ? See what a lot of 
daisies there are. We could make a 
thousand chains/ 

The little stranger shakes the gates. 

' I can't! These horrid gates are locked, 
and if mademoiselle knew I was out here, 
she'd fetch me in at once. I was doing 
a French exercise, but she went fast 
asleep, and so I slipped out. I can 
always send mademoiselle to sleep when 
I like. I tickle her forehead, and off she 
goes.' 

* How funny,* says Susie ; ' but can't 
she ever let you come out and play with 
Charlie and me ? ' 

' ril make her. But what's your name ? ' 

^ Susie Prescott.' 

' And who's your father and mother ? 

Susie stares. 

*• Father and mother ! I never had any ! 
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I've only auntie and the other old ladies 
in Precentors' Court.' 

* Oh ! I suppose they're dead, then,' 
replies the strange child. *So is my 
mamma. She's dead, and I've only got 
a papa now, and I don't like him much. 
In fact, I don't like anybody.' 

' You don't like anybody ? ' interrogates 
Susie. 

* No ! Mademoiselle is horrid, and so 
is my nurse. I've been away at school 
a long time, and I wish my papa would 
send me back again. I don't like this 
place. But it would be better, perhaps, 
if I could get out and play with you.' 

* Oh yes ! we would have great fun. 
And what is your name?' demanded 
Susie, in her turn, 

* Lena.' 

* That's very pretty ! I like it much 
better than Susie ; and you are prettier 
than me, too — and so is your frock than 
mine, ever so much ! ' 

* Kiss me, then,' says the imperious 
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little lady, pouting her lips through the 
bars of the gate. 

Susie draws closer, and the children's 
faces meet — fresh, innocent, and untainted 
by jealousy or care. But at that moment 
a Frenchwoman's shrill voice is heard 
bearing down in their direction. 

* Here is mademoiselle/ cries Lena, 
darting away behind the shelter of some 
neighbouring bushes. 

Susie is not so fortunate as to escape 
notice. She is moving away slowly, when 
the governess comes in view. 

* Mademoiselle Lena ! Mademoiselle 
Lena ! ' she cries. ' Ah ! vere is that vilaine 
shild. Mademoiselle Lena ! do you hear 
me ? Your papa will be most angry that 
you air so mechante^ 

Then she catches sight of little Susie 
lingering on the grass plot outside the 
iron gates with her kitten in her arms. 

* Leetle girl,' she says, * have you seen 
anoder leetle girl, just so big as you, 
somevere about here ? ' 
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Susie has been trained to believe that 
to tell an untruth is to have fellowship 
with the devil. So, though she grows 
very red, she answers in a low voice, — 

' Yes ; she was here just now, but she 
has run away.' 

* Vere did she run, my child ? ' 

* Behind these bushes,' says Susie, point- 
ing with her finger in the direction of 
Lena's hiding-place. 

But before the governess has time to 
unearth her rebellious charge, the weird 
girl has run up to the gates again and 
thrust her tongue out at Susie behind 
the bars. 

* You are a beast ! ' she exclaims pas- 
sionately ; * and I hate you, and 111 never 
play with you again.' 

Then mademoiselle pounces on her, and 
bears her away, kicking and screaming, 
whilst poor little Susie, much disturbed 
by the whole occurrence, goes home to 
tell the story of the little black-eyed girl 
and the governess to her Auntie Susan. 
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She finds Miss Prescott just sitting down 
to tea and toast with her great friend and 
crony, Miss Whistler, and the two old 
ladies are as interested in Susie's narrative 
and as eager to learn the issue of it as if 
it had been a sensational novel. 

* In Dean Anstey*s grounds, and a blue 
silk frock, Susie ? ' interrogates her aunt. 
* I am surprised ! Who on earth can 
she be ? I never heard of the dean hav- 
ing any brothers or sisters. And yet he 
would be hardly likely to have a child 
running about his house, unless she were 
his niece. And with a French teacher, 
too! It looks just like settling down. I 
wonder if Mrs Cantler knows anything 
about it ? ' 

* I know who it is, my dear,' says Miss 
Whistler, with pursed-up lips. * I guessed 
it directly the child opened her mouth. 
You needn't go to Mrs Cantler for an 
explanation.' 

* Who is it, then ? ' demands Miss Pres- 
cott, while Susie stands by open mouthed. 
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' Oh, she's a little friend of the dean's. 
Susie, dear, run over to my house, and 
ask Ellen if she hasn't got some fresh 
radishes for us. They would be just the 
thing with your auntie's nice buttered 
toast. ' 

Susie runs off on her errand, and Miss 
Whistler makes round eyes at Miss Pres- 
cott. 

* Have you never heard a rumour, my 
dear, of Dean Anstey being married ? ' 

'Well, now you come to speak of it, I 
think I have. He's a widower, isn't he ?' 

Miss Whistler shakes her head. 

' I hope he may be, for his own sake. 
He went abroad for his health, I believe, 
some twelve years ago, and fell into a sad 
trap-^married a most unsuitable person, 
an Italian and a Papist — so I have been 
told ; and they've hardly ever lived to- 
gether since. It's not to be expected 
they would, you know. Fancy a Popish 
wife ! Oh, terrible ! And this is his 
daughter, I suppose. I believe there 
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was a little girl ; and I conclude the dean 
has brought her home to be trained in 
the right way — very proper feeling on his 
part. And if there should have been no 
marriage — ' 

* But was there ever any doubt of there 
being one ? ' interrupts Miss Prescott, in 
a tone of horror. 

* Well, I can't vouch for it ; still I have 
heard reports ; and the dean has always 
looked to me like a man with something 
on his mind. He constantly passes me in 
the town without so much as seeing Tm 
there. Such a strange thing to do with a 
lady. But if he has been living with this 
terrible burden on his conscience, it ex- 
plains everything.' 

' There is Mrs Cantler turning in at her 
gate, ril beckon her over/ exclaims Miss 
Prescott, eagerly, ' for she is most intimate 
with Mrs Rundell, the organist's wife, and 
will most likely be able to tell us the whole 
story/ 

Miss Whistler retires in dudgeon be- 
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hind her teacup, highly ofifended that her 
opinion should be considered of less value 
than that of Mrs Cantler, whilst the lady 
in question, a merry, apple-cheeked little 
woman, of middle age, puts her head in at 
the parlour window, and says cheerily, — 

* Do you want to speak to me, Miss 
Prescott ? ' 

* Yes, Mrs Cantler. Come in and have 
a cup of tea, like a good soul. Miss 
Whistler and I have a question to ask 
you.' 

Mrs Cantler has hardly crossed the 
threshold of the little room before they 
both fly at her together. 

* Who is the little girl and her governess 
who play about Dean Anstey's garden ? ' 

* Bless me ! don't you know ? ' returns 
Mrs Cantler, seating herself. * Why, she's 
been here a week ! That's little Miss 
Anstey, the dean's daughter.' 

* Oh, her name is Anstey, then ? ' re- 
marks Miss Whistler. 

*Why, what would you expect it to 
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be ? Children generally take their father's 
names, don't they ? Though that seems 
to me to be the only thing she's got from 
the dean. She's a queer, foreign-looking 
child — ugly, / call her ; but of course 
that's a matter of opinion.' 

' You are sure she is his daughter, Mrs 
Cantler ? ' says Miss Prescott, stiffly. 

Mrs Cantler opens her eyes* 

* Well, he says so himself, and I don't 
see any reason why she shouldn't be.' 

' Then, why have we never heard of 
her before, nor seen her mother?' asks 
Miss Whistler. 

*Why, her mother has been dead for 
the last seven or eight years, long before 
Dean Anstey came to Malisbury ; and 
the child has been brought up by her 
grand-parents in Italy* Have you never 
heard the story of the dean's marriage, 
Miss Prescott? I thought every one in 
Precentors' Court knew everything, or I 
would have told you of it long ago. He 
married an Italian princess — a woman of 
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the highest birth, but after the marriage 
she refused to live in England, and wanted 
him to give up holy orders, and settle in 
Italy with her. But he couldn't make 
up his mind to that all at once, and left 
her with her parents whilst he came' 
home to consider the matter, and while 
he was absent, his wife died, and her 
father and mother offered to take care 
of the baby. Now, they're dead, too, 
and I am told the child inherits all their 
fortune. She's a great heiress, this little 
Miss Anstey, but a most troublesome 
monkey, and, I fancy, whoever gets her, 
,will want all her money to make amends 
for the charge of her.' 

* What can you expect from a poor little 
heathen brought up amongst Papists ? ' 
sighs Miss Whistbr. 

'I hope Miss Anstey isn't a Papist!' 
exclaims Miss Prescott, in a tone of dis- 
may ; * because my Susie shall never 
speak to her again if she is.' 

Susie, who has returned with the 
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radishes, looks crestfallen at the an- 
nouncement. 

' A Papist ! of course not ! What 
nonsense!' exclaims Mrs Cantler. 'As 
if the dean would sanction his daughter 
being brought up in any faith but his 
own ! And so Susie has been talking 
to her! Is she a nice little girl, Susie? 
Do you like her ? ' 

* Fm not sure/ says Susie, with a 
candid, blushing face. 'She said she 
wanted to play with me, but she is rather 
rude, and I am afraid she will take away 
Charlie from me.' 

' I don't think so, Susie. Her gover- 
ness will not let her be rude or unkind 
to you. And if the children take a 
fancy to each other, I should let them 
cultivate the acquaintance, my dear,' she 
continues aside to Miss Prescott ; ' for the 
dean is as rich as Croesus, and is sure 
to want companionship for his little girl.' 

'But I shouldn't like my Susie to be taught 
rude words nor foreign manners,' replies 
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Miss Prescott primly. * She's a good little 
giri now, and behaves like a little lady, 
and I should be sorry to see her otherwise.' 
However, she does not forbid the child to 
continue the acquaintance thus informally 
begun, and the next afternoon finds Susie 
pacing up and down the grass in front of 
the dean's house, and peering wistfully 
through the prison bars for a sight of his 
little daughter. It is true that Lena ended 
by being very rude to her, and calling her 
a beast, yet Susie has a strange desire to 
see her again. Some unknown fascination 
seems to draw her to this child, and make 
her anxious to clear her own character in 
her eyes. But this afternoon Lena does 
not come. Susie has been walking up and 
down for what seems a long time to her, 
and is just reflecting sadly that perhaps 
Lena will keep her word, and never play 
with her again, when she is startled 
from her reverie by receiving a smart 
slap on the shoulder, and there stands 
the weird child outside the deanery 
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gates, free as herself in the cathedral 
cloisters.' 

* Run ! run ! ' she cries, as she seizes 
Susie's hand, and obedient though she 
knows not why, Susie keeps pace with her 
new friend, until they have skirted the 
deanery garden, and are well hidden by the 
high ivy-covered wall at the back, 

' Now,' says Lena, throwing herself down 
on the grass to recover her breath, * now I 
can play with you. Where is the kitten t ' 

* I left him at home,' replies Susie ; 
* you know you said yesterday that you 
would never play with me again.' 

* No more I ought, for your being such 
a tell-tale. Why did you let mademoiselle 
know where I was hidden ?' 

* She asked me,' says Susie, simply. 

* That was no good reason,' replies Lena, 
with her foreign accent. ^And what do 
you think she did to me in consequence ? 
Locked me up for the rest of the after- 
noon, and made me write out two hateful 
verbs. Oh, she is an abomination ! She 
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IS worse than my papa. If he doesn't send 
her off soon, I shall run away, and come 
and live with you. Where do you live, 
Susie?' 

/In Precentors' Court, close by; but it 
is not so pretty as the deanery. You would 
not like it. We have such little, little 
rooms, and no garden.' 

* I hate the garden. I want to be out- 
side to see the world. In Italy I was 
always free to go where I liked ; but here 
it is so different, and I am miserable.' 

* Is Italy such a pretty place then, 
Lena ? ' 

* Oh, lovely ! All flowers and trees and 
music, and plenty of people going back- 
wards and forwards. And here there is no 
one but my papa, who is the most unhappy 
priest I ever saw, and this wretched gouver- 
nante. How I wish I was back at school 
again.' 

* I will bring Charlie to-morrow for you 
to play with,' says Susie, by way of con- 
solation. 
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* I don't want your Charlie now/ replies 
Lena brusquely. * I am going to have 
something much nicer of my own — a little 
dog that can jump and run after me. My 
papa has promised to buy me one, and you 
can keep your Charlie for yourself.' 

* I would have let you ca// him yours/ 
says Susie, softly. 

' I don't like calling things mine/ re- 
turns Lena. * I want them to be all 
mine. And I like you^ Susie/ she repeats 
in the same strange tones she used yester- 
day, as she fastens her big, black eyes on 
the fair face of the younger child, *and I 
should like to have you for all my ow7t too. 
And you must promise to come here every 
afternoon and play with me, and never 
play with anybody else, unless I give you 
leave.' 

' But, perhaps, your governess will catch 
me again, and ask me if I have seen you, 
and I shall be obliged to tell her, and 
that will make you angry,' says little Susie 
fearfully. 
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* How can she catch us behind this wall, 
stupid ? ' 

* She might get a ladder and look over, 
Lena/ 

* No, no ! she won't ; besides, she's fast 
asleep again. She's such a pig, she eats 
so much dinner she can't keep awake in 
the afternoon. So I covered her face up 
very gently with a handkerchief, and let 
down the blinds, and crept out of the 
room.* 

' And she doesn't know where you are 
again to-day?' demands Susie, in astonish- 
ment. 

'No ; how can she ? I got out through 
the stable-yard, and I told the men that 
mademoiselle had given me leave, and 
then I ran on till I saw you, and here we 
are. And I mean to come out every 
afternoon regularly, and you'll always 
come and meet me here ; and you'll 
never tell of me again, will you ? ' 

* Oh no, Lena, I won't ; but I hope 
mademoiselle won't ask me,' cries Susie, 
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trembling under the responsibility laid 
upon her shoulders. 

So then the children sit close together, 
and play at being lost, like the Babes in 
the Wood ; and the sudden influence 
which the dean's daughter seems to have 
acquired over Miss Prescott's orphan 
charge grows deeper as the hours pass on. 
The next day, and the day after that, 
and indeed almost every day thencefor- 
ward, do the two little girls meet in the 
cloister-yard, and play together. Made- 
moiselle either winks at the overt rebellion 
of her pupil, or finds it very convenient to 
have an hour or two for her favourite nap 
in the afternoon ; and Susie's aunt knows 
of the intimacy, and approves of it. 

Susie could not possibly have a morere- 
spectable playfellow, Miss Prescott argues, 
than the daughter of the Dean of Malis- 
bury ; and if the dean raises no objection 
to the intimacy, she is not the one to 
do so. So, with a very few exceptions, 
the children met every day during the 
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beautiful summer weather, and become 
strangely and unusually attached to one 
another. Indeed, they are never happy 
when apart, and fret at any little obstacle 
to their meeting, such as a shower of rain, 
or their guardians taking them in an 
opposite direction, as if it were an irre- 
mediable misfortune. 

All this time Dean Anstey is not taking 
much notice of what his little daughter is 
doing. He is a good man, in a strictly 
moral and religious sense, but a most in- 
different father ; and the fact of Lena 
having been parted from him since her 
birth has not made his feelings for her 
any warmer. He hears no complaints 
from the French governess, so he believes 
the child to be gaining sufficient instruc- 
tion and amusement for her age, and he 
asks for no further information. When he 
does see her after his late dinner, she is 
generally shy or sulky, as it appears to 
him, and he is glad when the time arrives 
for her to go to bed. 
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Thus it comes to pass that for some 
weeks the dean hears nothing of the 
constant companionship of his heiress 
with the unknown protdg^e of Precentors' 
Court 






CHAPTER IV. 



THE dean's daughter. 




|HE childish intimacy has not 
been carried on very long be- 
fore an incident occurs which 
marks in a terrible degree the jealous and 
revengeful spirit of Lena Anstey. The 
dean is not allowed to forget his promise 
to give her a little dog, and in a few days 
she is the proud possessor of a black and 
white spaniel puppy. It is a fat ball of a 
puppy, with a good-tempered, foolish face, 
only just able to support its own weight 
on its four soft legs, and maintaining a 
vivid recollection of its mother whenever 
it finds anything that it is possible to suck. 
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The sort of puppy that, from its very help- 
lessness, no less than from its general love 
for mankind, would appeal to the affection 
of any good-hearted child, and would be 
made into a very idol by most. 

For a few days Lena is delighted with 
her new toy — not that she cares so much 
for the animal itself, but it pleases her to 
possess something better than Susie, who 
weeps furtively over her Charlie more than 
once, after the dean's daughter has in- 
formed her that dogs cost a lot of money, 
but cats are of no value at all, and people 
are only too glad to get rid of them. 

Still, these are but passing clouds athwart 
their childish paradise, and, as a rule, the 
little girls mutually enjoy themselves, de- 
corating their animals with daisy chains or 
ribbons, and laughing at the queer spectacle 
they present, as Charlie puts up his back 
and spits, and the puppy tries to bark at 
him. Unfortunately, however, as it turns 
out for the little dog, he displays a decided 
preference for Susie over his lawful mis- 
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tress, and will shrink away from Lena's 
side to cuddle up to her little friend. 
Animals are as instinctive as children in 
guessing who really like them, and who 
only pretend to do so. And although 
Lena makes a great fuss over her puppy, 
she is too fond of dragging him along the 
grass, whether he will or no, with a string 
tied tightly round his throat ; or making 
him dance, by holding his forepaws ; or 
throwing him roughly about, to secure his 
affection. But that he should leave her, 
whining with pain, to creep to the shelter 
of little Susie's kind hand, enrages Lena 
Anstey. 

Often does she bring the tears to Susie's 
soft eyes by beating the puppy for his 
alleged misdemeanour, or casting him from 
her with such violence as to endanger his 
wretched little life. All her endeavours 
and discipline, however, are of no avail ; 
and one day, when it is time for the chil- 
dren to separate, and the little dog per- 
sists in an attempt to follow Susie home, 
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Lena's anger overleaps all bounds. She 
calls and whistles, and caresses and 
threatens in vain. The trembling puppy 
still crouches close to Susie's petticoats, 
and refuses to leave her protection. Five 
or six times is it reconveyed to its mis- 
tress's side, but as soon as Susie leaves her 
it is back again, whining for sympathy, 
entreating in its dumb language to be 
lifted up, and taken away somewhere, and 
teased no more. Lena's face darkens ; 
her black eyes glow like living coals ; her 
slight frame quivers with rage. 

* I'll kill the beast,' she says, between 
her teeth. 

* Oh no ! no ! ' cries Susie, imploringly ; 
' take him home and be kind to him, Lena, 
and I am sure he will love you. See how 
Charlie loves me.' 

* Kind to him I ' repeats the dean's 
daughter; ^why should I be kind to the 
little wretch when he won't obey a word 
I say ? You'll see, now. He won't come 
after me two steps, whatever I do.' 
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She seizes the hapless puppy by the 
neck as she speaks, and throws it down 
beside her. 

* Now, come on ! ' she exclaims loudly. 

* But you have hurt him ! ' cries Susie, 
in a faltering voice, as the little dog limps 
and whines ; * you have hurt his poor little 
leg. Oh, Lena ! how can you be so 
cruel ? ' 

But her partisanship does the poor little 
victim no good. 

*Of course you say I am cruel,* retorts 
the elder girl, * because the little beast 
follows you instead of me — and I believe 
you've coaxed him to do so, because you're 
jealous of him, and you want to take him 
home for yourself, and leave me your 
nasty, dirty kitten instead ! But I wouldn't 
have the worthless thing, so there.' 

* Give you my Charlie ! ' cries Susie, 
indignantly ; * I wouldn't do it for all the 
world. You're much too unkind.' 

'Well, I shall do what I like with my 
own dog, and I don't care whether you 
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think Fm unkind or not ; and if it won't 
follow me home now — this very instant — 
rU kill it!' 

She kicks the trembling little beast with 
her foot as she speaks, and in self-defence 
it immediately tries to follow Susie. Lena 
catches it up, with a fury shocking to see 
in so young a girl, and in a paroxysm 
of rage, throws it as violently as she can 
against the wall. The puppy's head comes 
in contact with the brickwork. Its body 
rebounds upon the grass, and, with a few 
feeble kicks, its existence is terminated. 

Susie's eyes dilate with horror. 

* You have killed it in reality ! ' she 
exclaims. 

' I don't care,' says Lena, defiantly, 
though she looks rather frightened. * I 
am glad of it. I wanted it to be dead. 
It was a beast! I'll never have another 
dog — never. And if you bring Charlie 
here any more, I'll kill him too.' 

With which threat, the dean's daughter 
bursts into a flood of angry tears, and 
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runs back to her father's house ; and 
Susie, hugging her kitten closer than ever 
to her bosom, makes haste to carry him 
to a place of safety. 

She does not tell her aunt the story 
of the little dog's death ; a fear lest she 
should be forbidden in consequence to 
play any more with Lena, keeps her 
silent. But she never takes Charlie to 
the cloisters after that day, and when the 
children next meet, the subject is, by 
mutual consent, tabooed between them. 

Some part of it, however, seems to have 
reached the dean's ears, and opened his 
eyes to the manner in which his daughter 
is spending her afternoons ; for shortly 
after the occurrence, Miss Prescott is 
startled by seeing Dean Anstey's portly 
figure turning in at the gate of her little 
dwelling. Of course he has come to 
speak to her about Susie — probably to 
congratulate her on the admirable manner 
in which she is bringing up her little 
protdgde ; and she runs upstairs and puts 
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on her last new cap with its lilac satin 
ribbons, before she goes down to the 
parlour to receive the dean. 

They are acquainted, as indeed the 
clergy are with all the residents in Pre- 
centors' Court, but this is the first time 
that Dean Anstey has ever entered Miss 
Prescotts house, and she receives him 
with the old-fashioned salutation, — 

^ To what am I indebted for the honour 
of this visit, dean ? ' 

The dean is a man of about fifty, round 
everywhere like a well-stuffed pincushion, 
with cold, grey eyes, and a stiff, formal 
manner, as befits a dignitary of the Church, 
in his converse with the fair sex. 

* I have something to say to you. 
Miss Prescott — nothing to be alarmed at, 
madam — nothing but what can be set 
right in a few words ; but perhaps I have 
disturbed you by calling so early.' 

* Not at all, dean ; though I am at a 
loss to guess your business with me,' is 
Miss Prescott's quiet reply* 
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She sees at once that she has made a 
mistake in thinking he has come to con- 
gratulate her upon Susie ; but she is a 
proud woman, and will not bear censure, 
even from a dean. 

^ I will soon satisfy you, Miss Prescott. 
You have a little girl, I believe, of the 
same age as Miss Anstey?' 

* I have adopted my great niece, dean, 
and bring her up as though she were my 
own, if that is what you mean,* replied 
the lady, stiffly. 

* Of course — of course ; so I have under- 
stood,' he answers, ^ and a very nice little 
girl she is, I have no doubt. But the 
fact is. Miss Prescott, I have had reason 
lately to be dissatisfied with the progress 
of Miss Anstey's studies. Miss Anstey 
has, naturally, every advantage offered 
her, both for recreation and instruction, 
but it has come to my knowledge lately 
that, instead of availing herself of them, 
she has chosen instead to wander about 
the cathedral yard and adjoining fields 
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all the afternoons with the young lady I 
have mentioned, Miss* — Miss — ' 

'Miss Susan Prescott, sir — the same 
name as myself/ interposed his hostess, 
sharply. 

* Ah ! — I beg your pardon — exactly so ! 
with Miss Susan Prescott. Now, although 
I have nothing to say against the little girl 
(who, I have no doubt, is everything that 
a little girl in her position should be), yet 
you must allow, Miss Prescott, that this is 
not the way in which Miss Anstey's studies 
will make the most favourable progress ; 
nor is it — shall I say ? — quite seemly that 
my daughter should be seen, day after day, 
sitting in the cathedral yard like — like — 
any other child, and associating intimately 
with — with — young persons, who, however 
respectable, can hardly be said to occupy 
the same position in society as Miss An- 
stey. I am sure you follow me, and will 
see the advisability of cautioning your 
little girl against trying to entice Miss 
Anstey to forget her duty for the future. 
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And that is really all I came to say to 
you/ 

Miss Prescott is a prim old maid, be- 
cause circumstances and surroundings 
have made her so ; but she is a thorough 
woman at heart, and is boiling to her 
fingers' ends at the slight cast upon her 
charge. 

' I do see the advisability, dean/ she 
answers, though her voice trembles so 
that she can hardly bring out the words, 
* of preventing the children associating 
with one another in the future — but not 
for the reason you name. I was half 
afraid from the first to let my Susie play 
with a girl who has been reared by 
popish grand-parents in an idolatrous 
land, and who bears anything but a 
good character in Malisbury for obedi- 
ence or tractability, but I thought your 
poor child might be benefited by the in- 
tercourse, and so I was foolish enough 
to let it go on. For my niece, I would 
have you know, dean, has been brought 
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up as a Christian child should be, in a 
Protestant country, and with the fear of 
God before her eyes ; and though you 
do seem to think she is beneath Miss 
Anstey, I am sure that your daughter 
would learn nothing but good from her. 
My Susie would scorn to tell a lie or 
give way to anger, or — ' 

' Tut, tut; madam ! * exclaims the dean, 
hastily rising; M really have no time to 
listen to any further reproaches. Miss 
Susie is, doubtless, all that you say, but 
I do not wish Miss Anstey to make a 
companion of her, and therefore I must 
request you to prevent her coming into 
the cloisters — that is all ! ' 

But Miss Prescott's spirit is up. 

* The cloisters are free to the public ! ' 
she exclaims, ' and my niece has as good 
a right to play in them as your daughter. 
If you don't approve of the young ladies 
meeting, you had better keep Miss Anstey 
in-doors. I am not going to punish my 
child for the misdoings of yours/ 
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* I hoped you would have received my 
confidence in a better spirit, madam/ re- 
plies the dean, as, seeing he has the worst 
of the argument, he gets up and makes 
for the door. 

But although Miss Prescott is un- 
doubtedly left in possession of the field, 
this visit has a sad effect for poor little 
Susie. As soon as the dean is out of 
sight, her aunt sends for her, and tells her 
that she is on no account ever again to 
accept any invitations held out by Miss 
Anstey, and that for the next few days, at 
least, she is to play with her kitten in the 
back garden, and not to go into the cathe- 
dral yard. Susie's limpid, hazel eyes open 
to their widest extent, and her mouth falls 
at hearing this terrible edict, for to her 
it means simply the ruthless cropping of 
all her greatest pleasures. 

But she does not dream of gainsaying 
it. She is too well trained a child to dis- 
obey ; her aunt's word to her is law, and 
Miss Prescott knows that when Susie 
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is once aware of what is expected from 
her, she will require no watching to see 
that it is carried out. The sweet sen- 
sitive mouth trembles as the little girl 
hears that she is not to play any more 
with her friend Lena, but she submits 
without a murmur, and it is only the 
kitten who knows how many tears she 
sheds in the back garden that afternoon. 

Susie has been almost as unnaturally 
trained in the one way as the dean's 
daughter has in another. Too much 
licence is bad for a child, but too little 
is worse, and to bend the pliant feelings 
of infancy into the stiff and stubborn 
warps that years bring on us, is like rais- 
ing a cucumber seed in a bottle. It may 
grow to the size of the bottle, but no 
further, unless it overleaps all bounds, and 
splinters its prison into dust. To cramp 
a child's mind, and make it prim and old- 
fashioned and reserved, against its own 
free, buoyant nature, is only tantamount 
to endangering the bottle. If it develops, 
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notwithstanding its swaddling bands, it 
will burst them asunder, and if not, it will 
degenerate into a dwarfed and unnatural 
mind, not worthy of the name. 

Lena Anstey has been reared without 
either faith or restriction. Her catholic 
grand-parents, having pledged themselves 
not to teach her their own religion, have 
refused to indoctrinate her with any other, 
and being thus robbed of their chief in- 
terest in the child, they have left her to 
run about, and do much as she pleased. 
Left to the influence of strangers and de- 
pendants, and brought up in a land full of 
superstition, mystery, and fallacious argu- 
ment, the soul of the dean's daughter has 
outgrown her body, and for all her im- 
petuous and ill-governed nature, she is 
older in heart than Susie will be to the 
last day of her life. 

Miss Prescott's charge, on the other 
hand, though a little woman in many 
respects where Lena is a child, retains 
a mind as innocent and confiding as when 
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it first shone forth from her baby eyes. 
She has never heard of evil. Lena's 
outbursts of temper and untruthful answers 
have been as revelations to her, and yet, 
though she cannot help thinking that the 
dean's daughter is very naughty to her 
governess, and cruel to her animals, and 
sometimes unkind to herself, Susie feels 
an attraction towards her that she has 
never felt for any living creature before. 
She is sorry for her misdeeds, but they 
do not disgust her. The weird, rebellious 
girl exerts a fascination over the innocent 
little one, which the latter feels, though 
she cannot recognise. 

Miss Prescott's back garden consists 
of one large hawthorn tree (now robbed 
of its May blossoms) and a shabby bit 
of grass bordered by a narrow path, and 
is enclosed with a low brick wall, from 
which there is no egress. It is a desolate- 
looking little place even in the height 
of summer, and as Susie sits with her 
kitten under the shade of the hawthorn, 
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» 
she IS longing with all her soul to get 

back to Lena, and find out the reason 
that the dean is so unkind as to put a veto 
on their meeting. What have they done 
so wicked as to deserve so hard a punish- 
ment ? The little girl has a picture-book 
in her hand, but she is not looking at it ; 
her mind is far away in the cathedral 
cloisters, and her eyes, with all her soul 
in them, are fixed upon the opposite wall. 
Suddenly they brighten and kindle with 
a delighted surprise, for between the haw- 
thorn tree and the garden border Lena 
is standing before her. 

She has on her pink cambric frock, 
which Susie considers the very acme of 
taste and elegance, and her French pina- 
fore, with its lace sleeves tied up with 
pink ribbons, and a wide sash knotted 
behind. She is looking full at Susie 
with her large dark eyes, but rather sadly 
(so the younger child imagines) as she 
stands there in silence, apparently wait- 
ing until her little friend shall speak. 
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Susie's welcome is loud and demonstra- 
tive. 

* Oh, Lena ! ' she exclaims, * have you 
come to play with me ? Has your papa 
given you leave ? ' 

Then, without waiting for an answer, 
the excited child turns towards the house, 
and calls through the open parlour 
window, — 

* Auntie Susan ! Auntie Susan ! look 
here, Lena has come to see us ! ' 

Miss Prescott, who has been trying 
hard to keep awake over some good book 
through the hot, drowsy afternoon and 
signally failed, is thoroughly roused from 
a comfortable little nap by her niece's 
announcement. 

Her first feeling is surprise, her next 
annoyance. She has heard too much of 
the disobedience of the dean's daughter 
not to believe that she has sought out 
Susie against her father's orders, and she 
enters the garden with the full intention of 
sending her home again. 
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* Where is Miss Anstey ? ' she demands. 
' I cannot allow her to remain here, unless 
it is with the full approbation of her papa/ 

But the only creature she encounters is 
little Susie, with her mouth wide open, 
ready for a cry. 

* Where is your friend.'^' repeats Miss 
Prescott, decidedly. 

' I — I — don't know/ falters the child ; 
* she was there^ pointing with her finger to 
the gravel path, * a minute ago ; but when 
I came back she had gone.' 

* How could she have gone } ' says her 
aunt. *She has not passed through the 
house. And now I think of it, how could 
she have come ? She didn't climb over 
the wall, did she 'i ' 

Susie looks at the wall, and round the 
small enclosure, with a startled, fearful 
look. 

* I — I — don't know ! I didn't see, 
auntie ; but Lena was there. I am sure 
that she was there.' 

And thereupon Susie begins to cry. 
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* Susie/ says Miss Prescott, sternly, * I 
hope you are not telling me a falsehood ? ' 

' Oh no, auntie! Indeed — indeed, I am 
not. She was there — and I saw her ; but 
she has gone away again, and I don't 
know why/ 

* I was boasting to the dean only this 
morning,' continues Miss Prescott, gravely, 
* that you had never told me a lie. Per- 
haps I was wrong to boast of what should 
be a simple duty, and this is my punish- 
ment. For I cannot see my way to believe 
you, Susie. You tell me what is an im- 
possibility. Miss Anstey cannot have been 
in this garden a minute ago, and disap- 
peared without any one observing her but 
yourself. Deborah is mending her stock- 
ings at the bedroom window. I must 
appeal to her.' 

The old servant, who is too deaf to hear 
what has just passed between her mistress 
and the little girl, is nevertheless ready to 
take her oath that she has not stirred from 
the window for the last half-hour, and that 
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no one has been in the back garden except 
Miss Susie and the cat. 

Miss Prescott regards her weeping little 
niece sorrowfully. 

* You hear what Deborah says, Susie, 
and though I am sorry to disbelieve you, 
I have no alternative. It will be a sad 
day for us both, my dear, when you begin 
to deceive me. I have had my doubts all 
along of the advisability of your associating 
so much with the dean's daughter, and if 
she has taught you to think lightly of an 
untruth, I shall never cease to regret the 
day you met her. However, I cannot 
pass it over with a few words. I must 
give you something to make you remem- 
ber this. Take your Bible, and go up to 
your room, and remain there till youVe 
learnt fifty verses. And Deborah shall 
send you your tea at the usual time, for I 
would rather not see you again to-night. 
You have given me more than enough to 
think of until to-morrow morning.' 

And so the poor, sobbing, little soul 
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(which is as warm and full of love as ever 
a child's soul was) is dismissed coldly on 
suspicion of a fault of which she is not 
guilty, to pass twelve or more hours of 
solitude and tears. But she goes bravely 
up to her bedroom, with her Bible in her 
hands, and wades with streaming eyes 
through her allotted task, and cries herself 
to sleep when it is over. For she is as 
frightened at, as she is sorry for, what has 
occurred. She did see Lena in the garden 
(so she tells herself twenty times), although 
she cannot account for her sudden disap- 
pearance, and so she tells her Heavenly 
Father when she kneels down to lisp her 
innocent prayers. And she slumbers 
peacefully, notwithstanding her unmerited 
punishment, and the angels (who watch 
over all of us unseen) gather thickly round 
her little cot that night. 






CHAPTER V. 



SUSIE LEARNS HER FATHERS NAME. 




|UMOUR is very busy for the 
next few days in Precentors' 
Court with the names of the 
dean and his little daughter, and Miss 
Whistler brings a long garbled story to 
Miss Prescott of the scandalous doings 
that went on at the deanery on the event- 
ful morning when she received the visit 
that so greatly discomposed her. 

* And you may take every word I tell 
you, my dear, for gospel truth. There is 
no need for you to go for information to 
Mrs Cantler this time/ says Miss Whistler, 
with mild reproach for the incredulity with 
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which her friend received her last news, 
*for my Ellen had it straight from Mrs 
Rundell's cook, who was taking her tea 
in the deanery kitchen the very day it 
occurred, and heard the French gover- 
ness tell the whole story to Mrs Barnes, 
the housekeeper/ 

* I am afraid the dean is not the man 
we took him for,' remarks Miss Prescott, 
as she removes her spectacles, and settles 
herself to enjoy the gossip of her crony. 

* Didn't I tell you, my dear, that he had 
a burden on his conscience, but you chose 
to take Mrs Cantler's opinion of him in- 
stead of mine. And now you can judge 
who is most likely to be right. He appears 
to me to have behaved shamefully — shame- 
fully — and more like a heathen than a 
preacher of the gospel. Ellen says it all 
happened on account of the loss of a little 
dog of Miss Anstey's, which one of the 
stable helpers found lying dead outside 
the deanery wall. I suppose the child 
(who seems to have been very badly 
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brought up) told some falsehood on the 
subject — any way her manner was so sus- 
picious that it led to inquiries, during which 
the dean discovered that she had been in 
the habit of spending her afternoons play- 
ing about the cloisters with our little Susie, 
insteaci of walking in the town with her 
governess, as he had supposed her to do/ 

' As if my Susie could have done his 
daughter any harm,' interposes Miss 
Prescott scornfully. * Why, there's hardly 
a quotation from the Bible that that child 
can't give you chapter and verse for ! I 
shall never forgive the dean for the way in 
which he spoke of her as being inferior 
to Miss Anstey — never! ' 

*Well, I expect he has found Miss 
Anstey to be the inferior of the two by 
this time. Ellen says there was a terrible 
scene between them when the dean re- 
turned from Precentors' Court. He sent 
for his little girl, and wanted to make her 
promise never to speak to our Susie again. 
But she obstinately refused to do any such 
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thing, and when her father insisted on her 
obedience, she screamed and used such 
bad language, that he carried her straight 
up to her own room and locked her in, and 
no one was allowed to go near her till the 
next morning. The cook told Ellen that 
her cries were something fearful, and she 
nearly kicked the panel of the door in with 
her violence, but none of them could help 
her, for the dean had walked out of the 
house, and taken the key of her room in 
his pocket. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so disgraceful ? ' 

* Was Miss Anstey locked up all the 
afternoon ?' demands Miss Prescott. 

Susie, who is listening to the recital 
of her friend's woes, with tears in her 
eyes, is about to deny the possibility of 
such a thing, when a look from her aunt 
deters her. 

* The dean locked her in soon after twelve 
o'clock at noon, and she was never let out 
nor fed till the next morning at ten,' re- 
plies Miss Whistler solemnly. 
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The pink flush deepens on little Susies 
face. She utterly disbelieves the state- 
ment, but IS too modest and well-bred 
to say so. Miss Prescott, on the con- 
trary, believes it to her niece's discredit, 
and shakes her head sorrowfully over 
the remembrance of that afternoon. 

' It has been an unfortunate affair from 
beginning to end,' she observes ; ' and 
I am very sorry Susie was mixed up in 
it. Evil communications corrupt good 
manners, and I may not know, for years 
to come, how many tares have been 
sown amongst my wheat. But what 
has been the upshot of it all, Miss 
Whistler ? Has Miss Anstey become 
more subordinate to her papa s wishes ? ' 

* My dear, no ! That is the worst part 
of it. Nothing the dean can say or do 
has had any effect upon her, and she 
remains so sullen and obstinate that I 
am told he has determined to send her 
away.' 

*Oh! not away from Malisbury!' cries 
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little Susie, clasping her hands in her 
distress. * Poor Lena ! I hope her 
papa is not going to send her right 
away.' 

' And to what purpose, Susie }' in- 
terposes her aunt sternly. * You will 
not see her again to speak to, whether 
she remains in Malisbury or not. You 
are not going to copy her example in 
more ways than one, I hope, and make 
me feel that all my training and good 
advice has been of no effect. There 
may be some slight excuse for Miss 
Anstey's conduct, considering the terrible 
way in which she has been brought up, 
but there can be none for yours, remem- 
ber — none ! ' 

Little Susie shrinks within herself at 
the unmerited rebuke, and listens to the 
rest of Miss Whistler's recital in silence. 

' Indeed, it is quite true,' continues that 
lady gravely, *that Miss Anstey is to be 
sent back to school. The Rumbells' cook 
told Ellen that she had it from Mrs 
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Barnes's own lips, and there can be no 
mistake about it, because the French 
governess is going away. The dean 
says she has proved herself untrust- 
worthy, which, of course, she has, by 
neglecting her charge. It is lucky for 
Miss Anstey that her time was spent 
with our Susie, instead of in the stables 
or the streets, where she might* have been 
just as well, for aught the teacher knew 
about it.' 

* It may have been lucky for Miss 
Anstey, but I consider it has been most 
unlucky for my little girl,' replies Miss 
Prescott ; ' and I am very thankful to 
think it is all over, and the sooner that 
child is out of Malisbury the better I shall 
be pleased.' 

Little Susie turns away without another 
word. Her childish heart is very full ; 
but her aunt has no sympathy for her 
trouble, so with a wisdom beyond her 
years, she keeps it to herself. But she 
is much more reserved with Miss Prescott 

VOL. I. G 
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after that day than she has ever been 
before. The false accusation brought 
against her has sunk deep into her soul, 
and she will not expose herself to the 
chance of suspicion again. So that when, 
about a week afterwards, a similar illusion 
occurs to her as that she witnessed in the 
garden, she locks the secret up in her 
own breast. No news has yet reached 
Precentors* Court that the dean's daughter 
has left Malisbury, therefore the cathedral 
cloisters are still tabooed as a playground 
to Susie, and one sultry afternoon Mi3s 
Prescott (having retired to her own shady 
room to read and pray) has left her niece 
a task of sewing to perform, and ordered 
her to sit in the drawing-room, which 
looks upon the court. Susie is very 
industrious and anxious to finish the long 
hem her aunt has set her to do, before 
they meet at tea time ; but her mind is 
far away the while, pondering on the 
events of the last week, and wondering 
where Lena is, and what she is doing, 
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and whether they will ever see each other 
again. 

* If I could only have kissed her and 
wished her good-bye, I shouldn't have 
minded it so much/ thinks Susie, with 
half a sob ; * but to go away without a 
word, and when we have been so happy 
together with Charlie and the poor puppy. 
Oh, Lena ! how I wish you were here — 
how I wish you were here ! ' 

She murmurs the words with an em- 
phasis uncommon in one so young, and 
as they leave her lips a shadow falls across 
the threshold of the open door, through 
which the summer sun is streaming 
brightly. Susie glances up quickly, be- 
lieving that Deborah has stopped on her 
way upstairs to give her a smile or a 
word of encouragement. But it is not 
Deborah ; it is again Lena ! Lena in a 
brown frock this time, and looking angry 
and malcontent, but still with a great 
yearning in the black eyes fixed upon 
Susie. But the younger child has no 
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welcome for her on this occasion. On 
the contrary, she holds up her hands to 
shield her from her sight, and calls out 
in a voice of pain, — 

* Oh, Lena, don't come here ! I love 
you, Lena, but you mustn't come here. 
It makes Auntie Susan so angry with me.' 

But Lena Anstey returns no answer to 
this speech, and from behind the shelter of 
her hands Susie begins to whimper,—^ 

* Don't be angry, Lena. I do love you 
ver}% very much, and I want to kiss you ; 
but the dean says I must never speak to 
you again/ 

She ventures to look up then to see if 
she can read Lena's feelings in her face, 
but the room is empty. The dean's 
daughter has disappeared again. Susie 
believes that her cold reception has driven 
her away, and when perhaps she had come 
to bid her a last farewell. In a moment 
her work is thrown upon the floor, and 
she has run out bareheaded into the court 
to follow her friend. The hot August sun 
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IS beating fiercely down upon the flagged 
enclosure, lighting it up from one end to 
the other, and making the pavement burn 
beneath her feet ; but there is not a living 
creature to be seen in it. Susie stares 
about her in a dazed and bewildered 
manner, and one of the Miss Cooks, who 
live opposite, warns her not to remain 
there without her hat. 

* You will get a sunstroke, my dear, if 
you don't take care,' she says kindly. 
* The thermometer is standing at loo 
degrees this afternoon. It is not fit 
weather for anyone to be about' 

* But where did the little girl go to ? ' 
demands Susie vaguely. 

' What little girl, my dear ? ' 

Susie is about to denominate her, when 
she remembers the scrape she fell into 
the week before. 

* A little girl in a brown frock. Miss 
Cook.' . Didn't you see her ? She ran 
out of our house just before me. She 
hadn't any hat on either.' 
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* My dear child, you are dreaming ! 
No little girl but yourself has beer^ irv 
the court this afternoon ; I can vouch 
for that. You must have fallen asleep 
over your work and dreamt it. Come, 
run indoors, Susie, again. You really 
must not stay there a moment longer.' 

Susie obeys the injunction laid on her 
without further remonstrance. Her little 
head is all in a whirl as she re-enters 
the sitting-room. Is it possible that what 
Miss Cook suggests can be the truth, and 
that she has only dreamt that Lena was 
standing on the threshold ? But she saw 
her so plainly — so very, very plainly — 
Susie cannot remember ever having had 
such vivid dreams in her life before. 

She feels sure that Lena has been there 
as sure as she did that she saw her in the 
garden ; and yet, at that very moment, 
Miss Whistler said she was locked up in 
her bedroom at the deanery. Miss Whist- 
ler is a good old lady. She goes to 
church twice every Sunday, and often 
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in the week-time, and Susie feels sure she 
would not tell a lie for all the world. So 
she supposes it must be her own eyes that 
are at fault, and that she has been wrong, 
and everybody else is right. But she feels 
giddy and confused when she attempts to 
unravel the mystery, and she cries a little 
with disappointment to think it was only a 
dream. 

The long hem is finished when Miss 
Prescott descends to preside at the tea- 
table, and she praises her little niece for 
her industry, and secretly congratulates 
herself that the influence of the dean's 
daughter has had no lasting effect upon 
the orderly conduct of her pupil. She does 
not dream meanwhile that her one unjust 
punishment may have a worse effect upon 
the young girl's budding character than all 
Lena Anstey's outspoken rebellion. It is 
the most difficult thing in creation to form 
a child's character without ^<^-forming it. 
Everybody thinks himself equal to the task, 
and hot one in a thousand succeeds. Half 
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the vices and follies of which human 
nature is guilty are due to the influences 
cast upon the infant soul. It comes pure 
and innocent enough from the hands of 
God, but instead of leaving it so — instead 
of taking a lesson ourselves from its out- 
spoken candour, its naive simplicity, its 
contempt for class and creed and humbug 
— we try to imbue it with our own artificial 
ideas, our bigoted views, our false charity, 
and mar the best part of it by making it 
like ourselves. The person who first 
teaches a little child, by example or pre- 
cept, to lie, i,e., to conceal anything from 
fear of the world, does the work of the 
devil. And yet mothers are to be seen 
punishing their children for not doing it 
every day. 

With the little episode of Susie's day- 
dream in the drawing-room, the mention 
and the memory of the dean's daughter 
fades gradually away from Malisbury. 
She disappears from the deanery, and 
various reports are current as to her desti- 
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nation. Some say she has returned to the 
care of her grand-parents in Italy, others 
that she has been placed at a boarding- 
school in Paris ; but in the course of a 
year or two, the dean himself leaves Malls- 
bury, being promoted to some higher pre- 
ferment, and with his departure all curiosity 
concerning himself or his family dies a 
natural death. Even Susie, in the course 
of time, forgets, or ceases to regret, her 
separation from her girl friend. Youth is 
not the period for brooding over an irre- 
vocable past, and childish griefs are solaced 
as quickly as they rise. Besides, she has 
another source of distraction. She is 
thrown amongst new companions and new 
scenes. 

Miss Prescott has become a very old 
woman, and very frail, and sees the neces- 
sity of her adopted child receiving more 
instruction than she is able to afford her. 
So Susie is entered as a day scholar at the 
academy of the Misses Wadman in the 
High Street of Malisbury, and has the 
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privilege of becoming acquainted with all 
the butchers and bakers' daughters in the 
town. But the contact does her good. 
She grows tall and lovely and pure look- 
ing amongst her lower companions like a 
garden lily in a row of hollyhocks, and 
imbibes fresher ideas and younger notions 
than she could possibly have gained in 
the close atmosphere of Precentors' Court. 
But in the new world she has entered 
her eyes are opened to many things which 
she never dreamed of before, and some of 
them place Miss Prescott in the awk- 
ward predicament of not knowing what 
to say. 

* Auntie Susan ! * exclaims the girl one 
day as she sits down, fresh and blithe, to 
her early dinner, ' who were my papa and 
mamma, and where did they die ? Do tell 
me!' 

Miss Prescott regards her niece through 
her spectacles as though she had given 
utterance to some terribly improper speech. 
In the whole course of her existence Susie 
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has never put such a question to her 
before. 

* What a very strange thing to ask me/ 
she replies at last. * Who were your papa 
and mamma ? What has made you think 
of it, Susie ? ' 

* Is it so strange that I should wish to 
know/ replies the girl, wistfully. (She is 
fourteen years old at the time, and a 
straight, tall, slim creature of her age.) 
* I have often and often thought of it, 
auntie, but I did not like to speak to you 
before. But now the girls tease me if I 
say I cannot tell them, and won't believe 
I speak the truth — and so — and so — why 
shouldn't I know all about myself as well 
as others ? ' 

This little explanation has given Miss 
Prescott time to collect herself, but she 
takes off her glasses, and appears to be 
busy cleaning them, as she replies, — 

* Certainly, my dear ; but, after all, 
there is not much to tell. Ydur poor, 
dear mamma was my great niece, and 
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she died (from catching a cold, I believe) 
when you were a little baby of only four 
weeks old.' 

' My poor mamma ! That was very 
sad. But my papa, Auntie Susan ; what 
was he ? ' 

* How do you mean, my dear ? What 
o/^^he?' repeats Miss Prescott, scenting 
the danger before her, and anxious to 
secure further time for deliberation. 

* I want to know what he did, whether 
he was a soldier, or a sailor, or a mer- 
chant ? Ada Clarke says, because I can- 
not tell her, that she believes he was a 
chimney sweep. But he wasn't a sweep, 
was he, auntie ? ' 

* No, Susie, certainly not ; and Miss 
Clarke ought to be ashamed of herself 
for suggesting such a thing ! Your father 
made his money travelling about the 
country from one town to another, but 
how he made it, I cannot exactly tell 
you.' 

The old lady is so terribly afraid that 
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the theatrical blood in Susie's veins may 
betray itself some day, by a tendency for 
the stage, that she has never mentioned 
a theatre to her, except in terms of the ' 
strongest reprobation, and carefully con- 
cealed the fact of any of her relations 
being members of so disgraceful a pro- 
fession. 

* And what did he die of, auntie ?' asks 
the girl, looking straight at Miss Prescott 
with her frank ha^el eyes. 

Again is the old lady taken at a dis- 
advantage. She did not expect this 
second question, and does not know how 
to fence with it, so, greatly to her own 
annoyance, she is obliged to confess the 
truth. 

* Your father, is not dead, my dear ! ' 
she answers, primly. 

Susie's fair face flushes with excitement 
as she leaps from her chair. 

* My father not dead, auntie ! Oh ! 
why have I never seen him ? Why 
didn't you tell me of this before 1 ' 
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This sudden display of interest strikes 
coldly on Miss Prescott's heart. Is all 
her care and affection and trouble, then, 
to be of no avail, set against the possible 
chance of meeting with an unknown father ? 
Is blood really thicker than water ? and 
will the child resent having been kept 
in the dark so long ? 

* My dear Susie,' she answers, in a 
voice that trembles with disappointment, 
' you must be good enough to try and 
sit still, and listen to me quietly. The 
less you think and speak about your father 
the better. You must know that if he 
had wished to see you all these years, he 
would have done so. But the fact is, 
that when I heard your poor mother had 
been taken from you, I offered to adopt 
you as my child, and your father was quite 
willing to give up all claim to you on 
condition that I provided for you through 
life.' 

* Didn't he want ever to see me again ?' 
demands Susie, with wet eyes. 
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* I think not, my dear. You are now 
fourteen, and I have never heard from 
him since your birth, nor do I know where 
he is.' 

* But is my name *' Prescott," then, 
Auntie Susan ? ' 

This question annoys Miss Prescott 
more than the others. To inform Susie 
of her real name will be to give her a 
clue to her father's family. She purses 
up her lips, therefore, and attempts to 
evade an answer, 

*You have always been called by my 
name, my dear, and since you are my 
adopted daughter, it is right it should be 
so.' 

* Oh yes ! I don't want to change it, 
auntie, only I think I ought to know what 
my own name is.' 

* For what reason, my dear } ' 

* In case I should ever meet my father. 
How should I be able to tell it was he when 
I do not even know how he is called 'i ' 

* Susie!' says Miss Prescott solemnly, 
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^ when I die, this house and furniture and 
my income of three hundred pounds a-year 
will all be yours. I promised your father 
it should be so when he gave you to me, 
and I shall keep my word. When the 
time comes for reading my will, you will 
learn your own name, and until then I 
think you should be satisfied with the one 
you have always borne.' 

* Yes, yes ! of course I am satisfied, 
auntie ; but, all the same, I should like to 
know who my father is. I don't want even 
to think of the time you mention ; I hope 
it will be years, and years, and years before 
it happens ; but am I to live till then with- 
out even knowing my real name ? I am a 
big girl now, and it seems so silly not to 
be told.' 

Miss Prescott considers for a moment, 
and decides to do as her niece wishes, but 
it is not without a pang. She feels as if 
Susie will never belong so entirely to her 
again when she has once heard her father's 
name. 
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* Very well, my dear,' she answers with 
a sigh. * If you are so anxious to know it, 
I have no objection to tell you, but I rely 
on your keeping your own counsel in the 
matter ; for whilst I live, I will never allow 
you to be known by any name but mine. 
Your father was called Gresham.' 

* Gresham ! Gresham ! * repeats Susie 
with kindling eyes. *And his Christian 
name, auntie.' 

She is determined that Miss Prescott's 
sacrifice shall be complete. 

' Joseph, my dear ; and your mother's 
was Elizabeth.' 

* Joseph and Elizabeth Gresham ! ' re- 
peats Susie, reverently. *And I have 
never even heard them before. How 
strange it seems that my own father's and 
mother's names should have a new sound 
in them for me. And oh ! auntie, I have 
never prayed for my father I How could 
you have let me live all this while without 
doing so ? ' 

The reproach conveyed in the child's 
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words sinks into Miss Prescott's heart. 
She feels, for the first time, that she has 
made a great mistake somewhere. With- 
out husband or child of her own, and no 
near ties to claim her affection, she has 
sought to supply the want of nature by an 
artificial bond, and expected that because 
her adopted child knew no other parent, 
she would love her as her own. But Miss 
Prescott has attempted an impossibility. 
No amount of affection, however warmly 
and judiciously bestowed, can ever stifle the 
cry of nature for its own flesh and blood. 

The rosy colour has never kindled in 
Susie's delicate face at the thought of her 
aunt's goodness to her, as it does now at 
the picture conjured up by her imagina- 
tion of an unknown father. 

'Thank you for telling me, Auntie Susan !' 
she exclaims enthusiastically. * You have 
made me so happy. I will pray for my 
father every night now by his own dear 
name, and then, when I meet him, he will 
not feel, perhaps, as though we were quite 
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strangers to one another. How glad it 
makes me feel to know I have a father.' 

The very knowledge seems in some way 
to have transformed and improved the girl, 
who looks quite beautiful and womanly 
under the influence of her excitement. It 
is Evident, too, that she not only hopes, 
but intends, at some future time, to meet 
Joseph Gresham, and she will live on the 
idea until she has accomplished it. 

Miss Prescott regrets this little episode 
almost more than it is worth, and wishes a 
thousand times over that she had had the 
moral courage to refuse to gratify Susie s 
curiosity. She feels as if she had cut 
asunder some rope which bound the child 
to her side, and that she must expect now 
to see her gradually drift away from her 
influence into the wide, wide world. Not 
that she dreams her niece will ever be so 
ungrateful as to desert her ; but if her day- 
dreams are not bounded by the cathedral 
cloisters, and she begins to cherish an 
ambition to see what goes on outside the 
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walls of Malisbury, what comfort will she 
prove to the old lady's fast - declining 
years ? 

But Miss Prescott, like many others, 
worries herself on account of a future that 
will never be realised. Susie still calls 
herself by the surname of * Prescott/ and 
pursues her duties at home and at school 
with all the diligence required of her, and 
never provokes a frown from her aunt again 
by the mention of her father's name. 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 




[O the years glide peacefully and 
monotonously away, until the 
child has reached the age of 
seventeen, and in all that time she has 
never had one disagreement with her 
protectress. How should she ? Susie 
at seventeen is almost as innocent, and 
quite as docile as she was at seven, and 
never dreams of disputing the will of 
those set over her. She is like a lovely, 
tall, straight, slender lily, with its waxen 
leaves but half unfolded, and its golden 
heart still hidden from the eyes of the 
world. She is ignorant of the existence 
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of evil, and had she been reared in the 
seclusion of a convent, could not have 
been more entirely free from all impure 
or unholy thoughts. 

Miss Prescott is a very old woman by 
this time. She was sixty-five when Susie 
came to her, and the burden of eighty- 
two years is a heavy one to bear. She 
has been very feeble for some time past, 
subject to rheumatism and bronchitis, and 
a dozen other ills, and her aunt's decrepi- 
tude, instead of leaving the girl without 
surveillance, has bound her more closely 
to her side. Miss Prescott, with the 
selfishness of old age, fancies that she 
cannot exist without the bright young 
presence of her adopted child, and almost 
grudges her the air and exercise necessary 
for the preservation of her health. She 
cannot rise, nor take her meals, nor go 
to bed, without Susie is in attendance on 
her, added to which, the young girl is 
expected to be her companion through 
the live long day, to read to her and 
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talk to her, and do the needlework she 
has become too feeble to execute for 
herself. 

.At such times, Miss Prescott's usual 
topic of conversation is her own approach- 
ing death, and what course of action Susie 
is to adopt as soon as it occurs. She 
impresses on the girl at every opportunity 
that she has left her all she possesses, 
even to her wardrobe, but that it is 
optional with her to give the latter to old 
Deborah if it should be her pleasure to 
do so. Susie has heard this so often 
that she has become used to it, and no 
longer feels any surprise at the idea that 
she will some day find herself mistress 
of the little house in Precentors' Court, 
and all it contains. 

Yet she often, wishes that her aunt 
would talk of something else beside death 
and its accompaniments. It is not a 
cheerful thing for a young girl of seven- 
teen to be cooped up all the bright 
summer afternoons, when the birds are 
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singing, and the flowers blooming, and 
all nature calling to her to come out and 
be merry, listening to the directions of 
an old woman of eighty-two, with respect 
to her burial and laying out. Yet Susie 
does so sit, and without grumbling, though 
her limpid, hazel eyes (so like poor Bessie 
Bouverie's) turn longingly to the patch of 
flower garden, bright with the rays of 
the afternoon sun. But she would not 
suggest that she is longing to be out in 
the open air for all the world. 

Susie has shot up into a woman without 
knowing it, and still behaves and is treated 
as a child. She is like a high-mettled racer 
that obeys the bit and bridle, because he 
has no idea thg^t his own strength is greater 
than that of the leather and steel that re- 
strains him. Sometimes her school com- 
panions ask her out to a bread-and-butter 
tea, where she meets their brothers or 
brothers friends — shy, awkward louts, out 
of surveyors' offices or doctors' surgeries 
— ^who stare at Susie furtively, and blush 
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and giggle and whisper to each other if 
detected in the act. But instinctively the 
girl shrinks from such encounters, and 
finds no pleasure in them. If these are 
specimens of the young men of England 
(and she has seen no better ones in Malis- 
bury), she does not want to meet them 
again. She prefers the society of girls, 
or even of old women like her aunt and 
Deborah. But one day her curiosity is 
excited and her desires raised by a pro- 
posal made to her by her chief friend, 
Emily Marsh well. 

Malisbury, like most towns, possesses 
a theatre — small, mouldy, decayed, and 
seldom occupied— but still a theatre ; and 
occasionally, though very §eldom, some 
provincial company, passing through from 
one town to another, considers it worth 
its while to stop a night at Malisbury 
on the way. Such an occasion has now 
offered itself, and Emily Marsh well comes 
open-mouthed to Susie with an invitation 
to pass the evening with her family. 
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' We are all going to the play, Susie — 
won't it be fun ? ' she exclaims, gleefully ; 

* and mother says you shall go to. Oh, 
I am dying for the evening to come ! ' 

* To the play ? ' repeats Susie, her fair 
face flushing like the heart of a rose. 

* I never thought I should go to a play ! 
Anna Wells says they are the most lovely 
things in the world — just like Fairyland — 
and she has never forgotten the one she 
saw in London. Oh, Emily, how good 
it is of your mother to take me ! I can 
never thank her enough ! ' 

' But find out if Miss Prescott will let 
you go first,' replies Emily, practically. 

* Oh, surely she will — and yet,' continues 
Susie, in a le(Bs confident voice, * I know 
she has never been to the theatre herself. 
But perhaps nobody asked her ! And 
I am sure she will trust me with your 
mamma.' 

* Well, mother s not likely to take you 
to see anything that's wrong, nor me 
either for the matter of that/ says her 
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friend. * And this is to be an awfully 
funny play, with people dancing and sing- 
ing in it, and papa saw it in London 
last year, and he says it is just the thing 
for us children, so it must be all right, 
and your aunt is sure to let you go. 
Run and ask her at once, Susie.' 

Susie dances into Miss Prescott's pre- 
sence like an animated sunbeam. 

* Auntie Susan, may I take tea with 
Mrs Marsh well this evening, and go to 
the play with them ? ' 

Miss Prescott looks up in the girl's 
face, incredulous that she can have heard 
aright. 

* What do you say, my dear ? Go 
where ? ' ^ 

* To the theatre, auntie — to see a play ! 
Deborah can put you to bed for this once, 
can't she ? ' 

'No!' replies Miss Prescott deter- 
minedly, * she cant^ and she wofit. You'll 
stay at home this evening. Tell Emily 
Marshwell to go back and tell her mother so.' 
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* But, auntie/ pleads the girl, in a tone of 
disappointment, * I have never seen a play/ 

*And never shall with my consent/ 
retorts the old woman ; *and Mrs Marsh- 
well ought to be ashamed of herself to 
send you such an invitation. If she has 
no care for the souls of her own children, 
she sha'n't destroy yours. Go and tell 
Emily what I have said.' 

Susie walks dejectedly but obediently 
from the room. 

* It's no good, Emily,' she says, half 
crying ; * auntie won't let me go with you. 
She thinks a play is wicked.' 

* How stupid ! ' replies Emily ; ' as if 
papa would let us see anything that was 
wicked. But cheer up, Susie! perhaps 
your aunt will come round before the 
evening.' 

* Oh no, she won't, Emily ! I know 
auntie better than that, and I wouldn't 
tease her about it for all the world. Only 
thank Mrs Marshwell very, very much, 
and tell her how disappointed I am.' 
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' Very well/ says Emily, turning away ; 
' only, if you were a bit like other girls, 
you'd go in spite of her. Why, what can 
she want with you after she has gone to 
bed ? I think it's perfectly shameful the 
way in which you are cooped up in the 
house day after day, without a bit of 
pleasure or amusement/ 

Perhaps Susie thinks so too, but she 
returns to the old lady's presence with a 
serene countenance, and meekly resumes 
her occupation of sewing. 

'Have you sent that girl away?' de- 
mands Miss Prescott tartly. 

* Yes, auntie.* 

* And told her you shouldn't go ? ' 

* Yes, auntie.' 

* And now I suppose you are vexed 
and going to treat me to a long face for 
the rest of the day ? ' 

* Yes, I am vexed,' replies Susie bravely ; 
* because I have never seen a play ; but I 
am quite ready to stay at home if you 
wish it.' 
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* And why should you want to see a 
play, pray ? Who has been telling you 
anything about such an ungodly amuse- 
ment, which is not fit to be spoken of by 
the Lord's children/ 

'Is it wrongs then?' demands Susie, 
with open eyes. 

* Very wrong and very wicked ! An 
invention of the devil to lure souls to 
perdition. I have been most careful to 
keep you, if possible, from the knowledge 
of such a thing, Susie ; but evil can creep 
in by a keyhole, and sooner or later you 
must have heard of it. Only remember 
this, as long as I live you will never go 
to the play with my permission, and I 
have provided against your doing so after 
my death. I would sooner see you in your 
coffin.' 

' But what do they do there that is so 
wicked ? What should I see if I went to 
a theatre ? ' demands Susie curiously. 

' Don't ask mel replies Miss Prescott, 
with a shudder, ' for I would not tell you, 
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even if I knew. But, thank heaven, I 
have been mercifully preserved from the 
temptation of finding out for myself, and 
I trust you may die as ignorant of such 
wickedness as I am ! ' 

* It is very wrong of Mrs Marshwell 
then to take her children there,' remarks 
Susie solemnly. 

* What Mrs Marshwell may do is no 
business of ours, my dear, all that concerns 
us is to keep our own hands clean ; and 
now fetch Dr Jay's Evening Exercise, 
and read me the portion for to-night.' 

* I wonder,' says Susie, as she places 
Dr Jay reverently on the table — * I won- 
der if my dear mother ever went to a 
theatre ! ' 

This innocent surmise takes Miss Pres- 
cott completely aback. Is it possible that 
any one can have informed the child of 
her parents' history ? ' 

* Whatever makes you think of such a 
thing, Susie ? ' she demands, with a look of 
mingled surprise and fear. 
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' I don't know, auntie ; it came into my 
head all by itself. Only, if she did, and 
she had been living now, I suppose she 
would have taken me with her.' 

' If your poor mother had been spared 
till now, Susie, I trust she would have 
learned to regard all the vain amusements 
of this world as grievous sins in the eyes 
of heaven. But she was taken away, let 
us hope, from the evil to come, and I 
cannot inform you (even if I had the 
inclination) in what light she regarded 
those traps of the destroyer of mankind. 
Please to collect your thoughts, my dear, 
in order that we may receive Dr Jay's 
exposition in a suitable frame of mind.' 

But custom, long as it has continued, 
is vanquished by nature. 

' I wish, oh, Aow I wish,' continues 
Susie rebelliously, ' that my darling mother 
had not died.' 

But Miss Prescott has folded her hands 
and closed her eyes, preparatory to the 
evening exercise, and utterly refuses to 
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enter upon so frivolous an argument 
again. So the young girl reads on and 
no more is said upon the subject. 

It is hard for her the following day to 
listen to Emily MarshwelFs brilliantly 
illuminated description of the wonders 
that had been revealed to them by the 
raising of the curtain in Malisbury 
theatre. 

Most of her schoolfellows have also 
enjoyed the same treat, and are as enthu- 
siastic at the remembrance, and Susie is 
ready for the first time (in her life) to 
resent her aunt's discipline, and to have 
hard thoughts of the strictness that ex- 
cluded her from joining in it. But a very 
few weeks afterwards an event occurs that 
leaves no room in her heart for anything 
but kindness for the protectress of her 
infancy. 

Miss Prescott dies — silently and quietly 
slips out of the world, as old ladies of her 
age are wont to do — falls asleep, in fact, 
one sultry afternoon, after having kept 
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her bed for a couple of days, and does not 
wake again. When Deborah creeps down- 
stairs to break the news to Susie, she is as 
much stunned as though she had expected 
her old aunt to live for ever ; but when the 
first shock and pain are over, it appears 
the most natural thing in the world to both 
of them that she should have gone. 

* And she is in heaven, which she used 
to be so fond of talking of,' says the girl, 
with streaming eyes; 'and that must be 
better than sitting in her old chair, 
crippled with rheumatism, all day — mustn't 
it, Deborah ? ' 

' Yes — yes, my dear, in course it is ; 
but what's to become of you, my poor 
lamb ? that's what I'm a thinking of. Your 
good aunt's safe enough ; we may be sure 
of that. But you've got all your life 
before you, and how are you to spend 
it without her, that's what I want to 
know ? ' 

Miss.Prescott's attenuated and shrivelled 
corpse, looking like a mummy in its grave- 
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clothes, is still lying on the bed upstairs, 
and it is too soon for Susie to feel that 
perhaps her life may be happier, and she 
shall breathe more freely, now that her 
well-intentioned, but ill-advised guardian 
has left her. So she only wipes her eyes, 
and says, — 

, ' Never mind me, Deborah, I shall do 
well enough. Poor auntie has left me 
everything she possessed. She has told 
me so again and again, and it is all written 
down in her will, and you will stay with 
me and take care of me, won't you ? ' 

* rU stay with you as long as I live, 
Miss Susie, if so be you wish it,' replies the 
servant; 'but Td like to see this will of 
your poor aunt's, all the same. We ought to 
find it and show it to a lawyer, so that you 
may be sure and have your rights. Besides, 
Mr Mutchins, the undertaker, will expect 
ready money ; they always do,' 

' I think it must be in her desk/ says 
Susie. * At least, poor auntie said so the 
last time she spoke of it. But ought we 
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to touch It, Deborah ? I would rather 
not/ 

* No, my dear; but Til go to Mr Wool- 
ger's as soon as it's dusk, and ask him 
to step round, and see after such matters 
for you. Pm sure he will be the best 
person to open the desk, for your aunt 
had great confidence in him, and he 
used to draw her quarterly allowance 
for her. Tve got him to put the notice 
of her death in the papers, too, so that 
those it concerns may hear of it.' 

* I don't suppose there are many to 
care beside you and me, Deborah. Poor 
auntie had no friends left — she often 
told me so — and that was the reason 
she adopted me.' 

* Ah ! well, youVe been a good child 
to her. Miss Susie, and deserve every 
shilling she may have left you. And 
you 11 be an independent lady now, miss, 
and I hope you'll get a good husband 
to look after your money for you/ 

Susie smiles sadly, but she does not 
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blush. She is not thinking of probable 
husbands, but of what she will do to 
pass the time in the lonely little house 
in Precentors' Court, now that her oc- 
cupation is gone. 

Mr Woolger, the lawyer, comes in 
the same evening, and hands over the 
ready money in the house to Susie's 
care, and reads the will which Miss 
Prescott has kept in her desk. But as 
he glances at the paper, he starts. 

' Surely this is not the only will your 
aunt has left behind her. Miss Susie ? ' 

' I don't know of any other, Mr 
Woolger. Auntie often spoke of her 
death, and always told me that when it 
occurred, her will would be found locked 
up in her desk. I never saw it before, 
you know.' 

' There must be another — this is only 
a draft — we must look again,' says the 
lawyer, determinately. 

But further search elicits no further 
discovery. The will he holds in his hand, 
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written on a sheet of note paper, appears 
to be the only will Miss Prescott has 
left behind her. 

* Well ! And what's the matter with 
it?' demands Deborah, sharply. 'Doesn't 
it leave the lease of the house and the 
furniture and money to Miss Susie here, 
as my mistress said it did ? ' 

* Certainly ! Miss Susie is left sole 
legatee of all her late aunt's property; but, 
unfortunately, the will is not witnessed.' 

*And what difference can that make?' 
says the servant. 

' All the difference in the world if there 
should be any dispute on the subject. My 
good friend Miss Prescott must have been 
very ignorant, or very careless, not to have 
had so important a document properly 
drawn up.' 

* But that's her last will and testament 
plain enough,' argues Deborah ; * and 
surely no one would be so wicked as to 
dispute her own handwriting, nor go 
against her last wishes.' 
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* I don't know about the wickedness of 
it/ replies Mr Woolger, smiling ; ' but the 
law is — ' 

* Oh ! don't you go to talk to me about 
the law, which is nothing but trickery and 
cheating and lies ; but just tell me plain, 
sir, without any more nonsense, if Miss 
Susie here will get her rights or not ? ' 

' Certainly, she will — that is, unless some 
one should appear who possesses a prior 
legal claim to the property. Your late 
mistress has, by this unfortunate omission, 
died intestate, and all she leaves behind 
her goes to her next of kin.' 

' Oh ! well, there ain't no next of kin, 
except Miss Susie herself, so that's all 
right,' says Deborah, confidently. 'Miss 
Prescott hadn't a living soul belonging to 
her except this child — she has . said the 
same thing in my hearing scores of 
times.' 

* So she has told me,* replies the lawyer; 
' and we will hope, for Miss Susie's sake, 
that she was not mistaken.' 
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At the same time Mr Woolger is so 
confident (from information he has re- 
ceived) that she was^ that he has con- 
sidered it wise to insert an advertisement 
in the newspapers for the next of kin. 
Which advertisement has so much effect, 
that on the second day after the finding of 
the unwitnessed will, Mr Woolger again 
appeared at the little house in Precentors' 
Court, accompanied by a stout elderly man 
with a thick grey beard. They simply 
wish Deborah ' good morning,' as they 
walk past her into the drawing-room. 

Ms it Miss Susie you wish to see, sir ? ' 
demands the woman, as her glance travels 
from Mr Woolger to the stranger. 

* By-and-by, Deborah. At present my 
business lies with you. I am afraid I [have 
come this morning with what you will con- 
sider bad news; but justice, you know, 
must be done. This gentleman is Mr 
Robert Prescott, the brother of your late 
mistress. She believed him to have died 
in Australia, but I was almost certain she 
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was mistaken, and I tried to prepare you 
for it when I was here before. Mr Pres- 
cott is, of course, next of kin to his sister, 
and inherits all she may leave behind her. 
He will remain here for the funeral, and 
you must look upon him as the master of 
the house. 

' And Miss Susie, sir — what is to become 
of Miss Susie?' says the servant, in a 
terrified voice. 

' You must ask Mr Prescott that ques- 
tion. You may be quite sure he will do 
her every justice/ replies the lawyer, 
seriously. 

* Susie ! Ah ! my niece, Susie Gresham ! 
The child you were speaking of,' says the 
stranger, in an unpleasant voice. ' What 
business is it of this old woman what be- 
comes of her — hey ? She has her own 
relations to look after her, and they seem 
to have taken plaguey little trouble about 
her up to now. What's her father been 
about all these years ? Running after 
other women, I suppose, while he left my 
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psalm-singing old sister to bring up his 
daughter! It's about time his turn came, 
and so I wrote and told him yesterday. 

' I understand that it was Miss Prescott*s 
own condition, when she adopted Susie, 
that her father should not interfere in any 
way with her/ remarks the lawyer, 

' More fool she/ rejoins Mr Prescott ; 
' but she always was a fool ! It's no 
wonder I didn't care to let her know that 
I had come back to England. She was 
enough to sicken any one with her prayers 
and her sermons, and her canting, hypocriti- 
cal ways. She used to think I was going 
straight to the devil if I smoked a pipe of 
baccer. And I suppose she's brought up 
this little jade after her own pattern. 
Well, a month or two with Gresham will 
soon knock it out of her. - Where is the 
girl, old woman ? Indoors ?' 

' Miss Susie couldn't well be out of doors, 
sir, with my poor mistress's corpse still 
unburied,' replies Debprah, with stern 
reproof, which falls perfectly unheeded 
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oh the thick mental hide of Mr Robert 
Prescott. 

' Very well, then, send her down to me. 
Say her Uncle Robert wants to speak to 
her. I suppose she'll have a squeal over 
the news/ he adds confidentially to Mr 
Woolger ; * but the sooner she knows it 
the better.* 

' I quite agree with you/ is the lawyer's 
reply. 

Meanwhile Deborah, all in a flutter at 
the news she has to communicate, has 
sought out Susie in the upper story. 

* Miss Susie, dear ! ' she exclaims, * here's 
Mr Woolger come to see you, with your 
uncle.' ' 

^ My uncle!' repeats the girl, flushing. 
* What uncle } I never knew I had one.' 

* Ah ! but you have though ; worse luck, 
my dear ! — your Uncle Robert, and he was 
the poor mistress's brother. But don't 
raise your expectations, Miss Susie, for 
I'm afraid you won't like him much. He 
seems a rough un to me.' 
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' Oh ! Deborah, I do not understand. 
It seems so strange. Why have I never 
heard of or seen him before ? I feel as 
if I was in a dream.' 

But she stands* up, nevertheless, and 
smooths her bright hair before the mirror, 
and arranges her dress, preparatory to 
meeting her unknown relation. It is 
sweet, even amidst her fear, to think 
she has a relation of her own. 

' Don't mind whatever they may say 
to you,' whispers Deborah, as the girl 
goes downstairs. ' Things mayn't turn 
out just as you expected 'em to do, and 
folks may speak rough and careless like 
about it; but remember. Miss Susie, 
what sAe used to say, that the Lord has 
His own ways of working, and can raise 
up friends out of our very hennemies, if 
we'll only trust to Him.' 

* But kave 1 any enemies } ' asks Susie, 
with a bewildered look in her soft, hazel 
eyes. 

The servant does not answer, but 
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opening the parlour door, pushes her 
gently inside of it. As she stands upon 
the threshold for a moment before enter- 
ing, even Robert Prescott recognises 
her uncommon grace and beauty, and 
ceases to wonder that his sister took so 
much interest in her adopted child. 

*Well, little un/ he says, in a voice 
that is intended to be excessively gracious, 
though it sounds very much as if he had 
been sleeping out all night in a November 
fog ; ' so I suppose you're not over pleased 
to see me here, but- right is right, you 
see, and it isn't to be expected as I could 
do as much for you as your Aunt Susan 
did. I've lived a hard life, and knocked 
about all over the world, and I want a 
little rest and ease, now that Tm getting 
old. So it's only fair that, whatever my 
sister's intentions were concerning you, 
your own people should have a turn with 
you now — hey ? ' 

* I — I — don't understand you, sir,' says 
Susie. 
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' Perhaps / had better explain the 
matter to her/ interposes Mr Woolger. 
* Miss Susie, when we read your aunt's 
will the other day, . I told you that it was 
informal — that is, signed without being 
witnessed, and that if the heir-at-law 
turned up, you would lose your claim on 
the property. Do you remember ? ' 

* Yes/ says Susie ; * but there is no one 
but me, is there ? ' 

' My dear, there sits your uncle^ and 
though Fm afraid it will be a disappoint- 
ment. I must tell you he has a prior claim 
to your late aunt's possessions.' 

* Yes, little un, you'll have to resign in 
favour of your Uncle Bob, and that's the 
long and the short of it/ says Mr Prescott, 
with a coarse laugh that sounds irreverent 
in the house of death. 

Susie colours, and is silent. She is not 
greedy of gain, poor child, but she is quite 
practical enough to know that if she loses 
the provision her aunt made for her, there 
is nothing left for her support. She has 
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been so unused to think of her father as 
a tangible being, that the idea of appeal- 
ing to him for assistance does not occur 
to her. All she realises is, that she 
is left in the wide world friendless and 
alone. Her mouth quivers, and her eyes 
fill with tears. 

* But what can I do then, Mr Woolger,' 
she says, in a piteous appeal to the lawyer. 

* Of course, I am willing to do anything, 
but I know so little, and auntie always 
said there would be no need for me to — 
to — work.' 

' Bless you, child ! ' cries Woolger. * Do 
you imagine your uncle is going to turn 
you out of the house, neck and crop, to 
pick up a living as best you may ?' 

*No! no! no!' interposes Mr Prescott, 

* you mustn't think so badly of me as all 
that, little un, though I confess I should 
have been a bit puzzled what to do with 
you if you hadn't had your own people 
to go to. But you haven't forgotten your 
father, surely 1 He's alive and well to 
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do, and the proper person to take care of 
you ; and he'll be here to-morrow or next 
day, I bet, and then I shall just hand you 
over to his charge, and there'll be an end 
of it.' 

'What!* cries Susie, with a gasp and 
a scream. Such a scream of excitement 
and surprise as has never left her lips 
before in the whole course of her unevent- 
ful life. * Who did you say ? My father ! 
My father coming here — here — to fetch 
me away ? Oh, Mr Woolger ! Mr Wool- 
ger ! I don't know what to do ! ' 

All the pent-up desire and want of 
Susie's life seems to find vent at that 
moment. She rushes up to the lawyer, 
as the more familiar acquaintance of the 
two, and falling down on her knees by his 
side buries her face in her hands, and 
bursting into a flood of tears, there sobs 
without restraint for fully ten minutes, 
whilst Mr Woolger, who has daughters 
of his own, pats her bowed head kindly 
with his hand. But when exhausted by 
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her unusual emotion, Susie lifts up her 
face again, it is dimpled with soft, watery 
smiles. 

* My father I ' she exclaims ecstatically, 
with raised eyes ; * my father coming to 
take me home ! You are sure you are not 
mistaken ? ' she continues earnestly to her 
uncle ; ' you have not deceived me ? you 
are sure that he will come ? ' 

* Well, Tm as sure as I can be of 
anything in this world,' replies Mr Pres- 
cott, * for I wrote him word of what was 
** up " yesterday, and this morning I got 
a telegram in answer from him to say 
he'd be in Malisbury to-morrow or next 
day. Nothing can be plainer.* 

Susie's eyes glisten with gratitude. 

* Oh, sir, I am so much obliged to you. 
I. am so glad the house and everything 
are yours ; I would rather go back to my 
father than be the richest girl in all the 
world.' 

* Well, there's one person at all events 
who is pleased that Tm alive,' growls Mr 
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Prescott, ' and if you're satisfied, my dear, 
so am I, and let's hope your father will 
be the same. And now, if you'll tell the 
old woman out there to let us have a 
snack of something for luncheon, I think 
Mr Woolger and I will be better able to 
discuss business together when we've 
cracked a bottle of wine;' and as Susie 
leaves the room, he continues, ' Girl took 
the little matter better than you or I 
expected, lawyer — hey ? ' 

'Indeed she did, and it has quite sur- 
prised me,' replies Mr Woolger, *for I 
had not the slighest idea that she felt the 
separation from her own family. She has 
been brought up from her birth by Miss 
Prescott, and appeared so entirely at home 
here.* 

' Ah ! blood's thicker than water,' re- 
marks his companion, ' and it must have 
been a plaguey dull life for a young 
woman.' 

' We have always looked upon Susie 
as a child.' 
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* Humph ! and a very nice sort of child, 
too. Are there many of the same sort 
running loose about Malisbury, lawyer 
—hey ? ' 

* I assure you, Mr Prescott, her mind 
and ideas are as unsophisticated as those 
of a child ; she knows nothing of the world 
or its ways.' 

*Ah ! she'll learn 'em fast enough!' sneers 
the other ; * she has all her troubles before 
her, like a blind puppy.' 

And meanwhile Susie, employed in the 
preparation of their meal, has heaven in 
her heart and in her eyes, as she dreams 
of the morrow and the great new joy it is 
to bring her. 




CHAPTER VII. 



SUSIE BEGINS A NEW LIFE. 




T would be difficult to describe 
the feelings of Joseph Gresham 
when he receives the letter from 
Mr Prescott to say that Susie's guardian is 
dead and has left her totally unprovided for. 
The letter says more than this ; it desires 
him in very plain (if not forcible language) 
to go to Malisbury at once, and take the 
girl under his own protection. Joseph 
Gresham is a proud man. He telegraphs 
back within the hour, that, as soon as he 
can leave his business, he will reclaim his 
daughter ; and then he sits down to con- 
sider what he shall do with her. He is 
still a widower. Though seventeen years 
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have elapsed since Bessy Bouverie was 
laid to sleep in Ockham Churchyard, he 
has never sought nor wished to fill her 
vacant place. 

His heart was more firmly fixed on his 
young wife than even he was aware of, 
and it has never entered his mind to 
marry another woman. Neither has he 
ever brooded over the possibility of Susie 
being returned on his hands. Miss Pres- 
cott so plainly said, when she adopted 
her, that she should leave her amply pro- 
vided for, that her father had ceased to 
feel any responsibility concerning her. 
She was taken from him as a little, 
squalling infant, and he has never had 
any news of nor communication with 
her since. It is small wonder then that 
he should have almost forgotten that he 
is a father. 

So with neither child nor home, Gresham 
has sunk again into his old bachelor habits, 
and lives at the hotels of the different towns 
through which his company may pass. 
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His company is a very large and 
famous one by this time. Success in 
business has followed him steadily through 
life, and Mr Gresham is now one of the 
most important and best-known managers 
on the road. He still deals in comedy and 
burlesque — gorgeous burlesques that can 
attract audiences to fill the largest theatres 
in the provinces ; burlesques that are 
famous for the prettiest women, the most 
brilliant dresses, and the most popular 
melodies to be heard or seen upon any 
stage in England. Gresham admires 
and upholds the profession as much as 
ever he did, but he has grown more 
sordid with the passage of years, and 
more ready to sacrifice art to money, 
than he would have been whilst Bessie 
Bouverie lived. 

And his first thought when he receives 
Mr Prescotfs news is not pleasure at 
the idea of meeting his daughter again, 
but a sort of mild discontent that he 
will have a young woman, who is a total 
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stranger to him, to look after and sup- 
port for the future. 

* What am I to do with the girl ? ' he 
ponders. * I can't go into lodgings with 
her. A domestic life wouldn't suit me 
now, but neither can I let her knock 
about at hotels. Besides, how will a 
trade like mine agree with the notions 
she's been brought up with ? I suppose 
the old lady has imbued her with all 
her own praying and psalm-singing pro- 
clivities, and she*ll be turning up her 
nose at her father, and fancy I'm going 
straight to the devil for engaging in 
anything so simple as the business of 
the stage. It's a d — d shame of a 
woman to take a man's child from 
him, under a strict promise to provide 
for her, and then, after bringing her up 
in the very way she shouldn't go, to 
send her back, without a penny, on his 
hands. Just like these very good people ! 
Always poking their noses into their 
neighbours' business, but not too pious 
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to neglect their own. Well, there's no 
help for it. The question is, what am 
I to do with her ? I suppose, if the 
worst comes to the worst, I can get her 
" farmed out " with some other old lady 
until she is married. She's sure to marry, 
sooner or later. They all do.* 

Perhaps a vision of his child's mother 
passes before Mr Gresham's eyes as the 
last thought strikes him — at any rate, 
there are softer thoughts mingled with 
his anticipations of meeting Siisie than 
he cares to acknowledge even to himself, 
and he can have no real idea of * farming ' 
her out with some old woman, until he 
sees how they get on together, for he 
makes arrangements for her temporary 
accommodation that very day. The com- 
pany is at Leicester when Prescott's letter 
reaches him, and the same afternoon 
Gresham may be seen knocking at the 
door of the apartments occupied by the 
two principal ladies under his management. 

The * boss ' come to call on them at 
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their private apartments ! Such a thing 
has never occurred before. What on 
earth can be going to happen ? Miss 
Geraldine de Vere turns pale as she 
remembers how she sang out of tune the 
night before, and Miss Louie Montressor 
turns crimson as she hastily collects 
various under-garments which she was in 
the act of repairing, and thrusts them in 
a heap under the sofa cushion ; and they 
both wish their hair and dress were a 
little tidier as the manager enters. 

*0h, Mr Gresham, you have caught 
us ! ' cries Louie, with both hands to her 
burning cheeks. * I'm sure Tm quite 
ashamed to be so untidy. But it is so 
rare to see you anywhere but on the 
stage, that you ve taken us quite by 
surprise.' 

* And I have the most fearful cold you 
can imagine,' interposes Miss de Vere, 
who thinks it prudent, in case of any 
coming blame, to take the bull by the 
horns. * I could hardly sleep a wink 
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last night for it. Tm sure you must have 
noticed how badly I sung, Mr Gresham ; 
but if you only knew the efifort it was 
to me to appear at all, you would have 
pitied me. Louie can tell you that I 
cried with vexation the minute I got home.' 

* My dear girls,' replies the manager, 
* I neither heard the voice nor see the 
dress. I have come here this afternoon 
to ask if you will do me a kindness, and 
if you're only half as good as you look 
and sing, I am sure you will.' 

*Oh, anything, Mr Gresham^.anything ! 
You know you have but to ask us,' cry the 
two principal ladies. . 

*Well, IVe received rather unexpected 
news to-day, and that is, that my daughter s 
coming back to me — at all events, for the 
present.' 

* Your daughter, Mr Gresham ! We 
did not know you had one.' 

* Yes, I have ; but she's been brought 
up till now by a relation of her mother's. 
I don't know anything about her n^yself, 
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but I suppose you girls can mostly get 
on with one another, and it would be 
a great convenience to me, Miss de 
Vere, if you'd allow Susie to share your 
apartments till I feel more settled 
about her.' 

* Oh, Mr Gresham, we shall be only too 
delighted to have the dear girl with us ! 
Sha'n't we, Louie ? And is she going on 
the stage ? Can she sing ? ' demands 
Miss de Vere, with an interest that 
denotes some natural anxiety for her own 
position. A managers only daughter is 
so formidable a rival to cope with. 

* I tell you I don't know anything about 
her, for I've never seen her since she was 
a baby. Nothing can be decided until 
we meet. But I may depend on her 
having a bedroom in this house ? ' 

' Certainly, Mr Gresham ! I will speak 
to the landlady about it at once. When 
do you expect her ? ' 

* I am going to Malisbury to fetch her 
to-morrow,' says the manager ; and then 
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rising, he adds abruptly, * Thanks, ladies ! ' 
and leaves the room again. 

' How queer he is about it ! ' remarks 
Louie. ' He doesn't seem a bit glad, 
does he } I can't fancy him with a 
daughter ! I wonder if she's like him ? ' 

* I hope she won't turn out a prig ! ' 
says Miss de Vere. ' I should hate to 
have a tale-bearer going backwards and 
forwards between us and Gresham. 
There^d be the old gentleman to pay, 
and no pitch hot in that case!' 

' You'll have to be a bit careful, my 
dear, before her at first,' replies Louie. 
' You must take her gently over the 
stones, and not startle her too much 
with your stories, or she'll run open- 
mouthed to her papa in her surprise.' 

'Allow me to suggest, then,' retorts 
Miss de Vere, 'that you keep your 
young men somewhat in the background 
until Miss Gresham has been fully initi- 
ated into the method of being engaged 
to half-a-dozen people at the same time.' 
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* Oh ! you needn't caution me, my dear. 
I'm too much afraid of the ''boss" to 
let his daughter into any of my secrets. 
But I daresay, after all, we shall find she 
is quite as capable as we are of having 
two strings to her bow.' 

* And if not, she couldn't have a better 
teacher than yourself.' 

* Well, if I can't teach her, I shall cheat 
her,' replies Louie, * for I'm not going to 
be baulked of my fun for all the managers' 
daughters in the world.' 

And perhaps Joseph Gresham knew as 
much when he proposed that Susie should 
take up her temporary residence with these 
young ladies. His worst fear is, that he 
shall find her so straightlaced that she will 
consider it wicked to live with a theatrical 
company at all. And if anyone can knock 
the nonsense out of her, it will be such 
a girl as Louie Montressor, who (to do 
the manager justice) he believes to be 
(though rather wild and boisterous) per- 
fectly honest and respectable. 
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Some such thoughts are in his. mind 
the following day as he alights from the 
train at Malisbury, and walks slowly 
through the sober old town and the 
cathedral cloisters to Precentors' Court. 

How peaceful and solemn and. emi- 
nently dull everything appears to him. 
The rooks are wheeling in circles over 
his head, calling to and answering one 
another with a sleepy ' caw, caw ' ; not 
the faintest breeze stirs the leaves of the 
grand old elms beneath the shade of which 
he walks. Even the children playing 
amongst the tombs seem to converse 
with each other in whispers, or to sit 
silently weaving their wild-flower chains. 
Everything is so quiet, that Gresham can 
hear the reverberation of his own foot- 
steps — it seems as. if the death in Pre- 
centors' Court had communicated itself to 
the whole city. 

*And this is where the child has been 
brought up,' he thinks, as he takes off 
his hat and gazes around him> 'with an 
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old maid for her teacher and model and 
companion. Her chief occupations, I 
suppose, going to church and reading the 
Bible — her chief amusements, a walk down 
the High Street, or out into the country 
lanes. Well, well! perhaps she is none 
the worse for that, but the change in her 
life will be a great and sudden one, and 
she may object to it. In which case, I 
must see if I cannot make arrangements 
for her remaining in Malisbury. At any 
rate, I hope she won't attempt to convert 
me, for I couldn't stand preaching from 
my own flesh and blood. 

It is strange that Gresham, in contem- 
plating the coming interview with his 
daughter, has never once pictured her to 
himself as Bessy Bouverie's child. Susie 
seems to have belonged so entirely to 
Miss Prescott — her rightful name even 
having been wrested from her — that her 
father can only think of her as of some 
stranger, inconveniently cast upon his pro- 
tection by the unpardonable carelessness of 
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the woman who had promised to provide 
for her. His heart does not give one 
extra throb as he enters the shaded little 
parlour in Precentors' Court, and tells 
Deborah to inform Miss Gresham that he 
is there. 

The funeral has taken place the day 
before, and the ' man in possession ^ has 
gone over to the office of his legal adviser, 
to consult him about the sale of the pro- 
perty. The house is therefore compara- 
tively empty, but that circumstance does 
not render the 'anticipated interview any 
the less formidable in Gresham's eyes. 
On the contrary, he wishes there had 
been a crowd of strangers present, that 
his indifference at meeting his daughter 
might have been the less noticeable. 

He is thinking thus, and pacing about 
the room in a restless, uneasy manner, with 
his hat and stick in his hand, when a h'ght 
footstep on the threshold makes him turn 
his head quickly towards the door. 

There — standing just betwixt the dim 
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light and the shade — with a look of timid 
expectation in her fawn-like, hazel eyes, 
and a rose-leaf blush upon her delicate 
cheeks — Gresham encounters the living 
image of his lost wife. 

He trembles and stands still, regarding 
her ! Can it be Bessie risen from the 
grave ? Bessie — whom he laid to sleep 
so many years ago, and whom, though 
silently, he has mourned with his whole 
life? Here are the same startled eyes, 
with their long dark lashes and pencilled 
brows ; the same sunny, chesnut hair, 
flecked here and there with gold ; the fair, 
smooth face ; the graceful neck and head ; 
the willowy, supple figure. 

In a moment Gresham realises that he 
stands before his child — her child and his ! 
— and all a father's pride and love (which 
he has never had the opportunity of ex- 
periencing) wakes in his heart. Yet he 
remains transfixed — staring at her — and 
Susie is the first to speak. 

* Father I ' she says, in a low, trembling 
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voice, as though so unused to the word 
she cannot trust her tongue to utter it. 

* My child ! ' exclaimed Gresham, mak- 
ing a sudden stride forward, and taking 
her in his arms ; ' why have we been parted 
all these years ? ' 

The certainty of his regard is too much 
for Susie. She has been feverishly count- 
ing on this moment for the last two days 
— wondering if, after all, this unknown 
father can be brought to love her ; won- 
dering what he will think of her appearance ; 
wondering what he will say when they first 
meet — ^and has worked herself up to the 
highest pitch of excitement before she 
descends to greet him in the parlour. 
So, that when he folds her in his em- 
brace, and all her doubts and uncertain- 
ties are at an end, the poor child bursts 
into tears with the suddenness of her joy. 

* Are you not glad to see me, my dear ? ' 
demands Gresham. * Are you not pleased 
that we have met again ? ' 

' Oh yes ! yes / ' cries Susie, clinging con- 
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vulsively to him. ' I have longed, I have 
prayed that it might come to pass. But 
oh ! father, why didn't you come before ? 
Why have you left me all these years 
alone ? * 

Alone ! If the dead can hear the voices 
of this lower world, how the spirit of Miss 
Prescott must shudder as she catches that 
word — alone ! But perhaps by this time 
she has mastered the knowledge that 
Nature rules the universe. 

' I wish I hadn't ! ' exclaims Gresham 
fervently — ' I wish to Heaven I hadn't ! 
But you mustn't think it was because I 
had forgotten you, Susie, or had no desire 
to meet your again. The fact is, your late 
aunt, who, I am sure, was very good to 
you — ' 

* Oh yes, she was always good and 
kind,' interposes Susie, *but she couldn't 
h^you^ father.' 

* Of course not, my dear, but she took 
charge of you when you were only six 
weeks old, and when I really did not know 
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what to do with you, on the condition 
that I gave you up entirely to her. And 
I thought it was a good chance for you, 
my dear, and the best thing I could do. 
That's the long and the short of it. But 
Tm thankful it's ended. You see it's an 
ill wind that blows no one good. If the 
poor old lady had had her will witnessed, 
we 'might never have been brought to- 
gether again. Come now ! — come to the 
light and let me look at you ? By George ! 
you are the living image of your mother. 
My poor Bessie!* and, overcome by the 
remembrance thus unexpectedly conjured 
up before him, Gresham walks away to 
the other end of the room, and blows his 
nose. 

' But you won't love me the less fbr 
that, father ? ' demands Susie anxiously. 

* No, no, my dear ! the more — the more ; 
but give me a moment in which to recover 
myself. I lost your mother too early, 
Susie. We had only been married a 
twelvemonth, and we had never had a 
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word together. It has been the trouble 
of my life/ says the widower, making a 
more ample confession to his newly-found 
child than he has ever done to any crea- 
ture in the world before. 

' I am so glad you loved her, father/ 
says Susie softly, *and so glad to think 
that I am like her, and you will love me 
for her sake. And I may go home with 
you — may I not ? — when you leave this 
place; and you will never send me from 
you ag'ain ? ' 

There is so much earnest entreaty in 
the girl's voice that it recalls Gresham to 
a more practical view of things, and he 
takes a chair, and makes her sit down by 
his side. 

' Now, Susie, I want to talk seriously 
to you about that. This has been your 
home all your life, my dear, and you must 
have many friends here. Are you sure 
you will not regret leaving it ? ' 

' Not to go withjv^», father.' 

* But, my dear, you know nothing of the 
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life I lead. Are you aware that I have no 
settled home, but travel about the country 
all the year round ? ' 

' Cannot I travel with you, father ? * 

* You can, certainly, but I am not sure 
if you would like it. Again, I am a work- 
ing man, and if you travel with me you 
must work too. I have sufficient means 
to procure you a home in Malisbury if you 
would prefer to remain here, but if you de- 
cide on coming with me, it must be to share 
my fortunes. I could not allow you to 
idle your time away. You would require 
too much looking after. Work will keep 
you out of mischief, and work will keep 
you under my eye.' 

* But, father, I should /ove to work. 
I have always longed to do something 
more than read and sew. Only — am I 
clever enough to help you?' 

' You're pretty enough to help me, my 
dear, and if you have inherited as much of 
your mother's mind as you have of her 
features, you'll do well enough. Ah ! your 
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mother was a hard worker, and a clever 
one into the bargain, Susie ! I don't 
think there was a sweeter singer than my 
poor Bessie, nor a lighter dancer on the 
boards.* 

* On the boards, father ! What is that ? ' 
asks the girl, with open eyes. 

Gresham turns round and regards her 
steadfastly. 

* Did Miss Prescott never tell you what 
my profession is, Susie ? * 

' No, father! She never even told me 
you were alive till a few years ago, and 
when I asked her if you were a soldier or 
a sailor, she said she didn't know.* 

* Then, with all due respect to her cant- 
ing piety, she lied! ' cries Gresham angrily ; 
* I see the mistake I made in giving you 
up to her now. She would have kept you 
in ignorance, if possible, that you ever 
had a father, and, failing that, she would 
have set you against the idea of meeting 
him.' 

* She couldn't have done it/ says Susie. 
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' But it serves me right,' continues 
Gresham, * for having bartered my child 
for a little temporary convenience. My 
poor Bessie's child ! I wonder how I 
could have had the heart to part with you. 
But if the old woman that's gone has set 
you against me, or my calling, I shall be 
well punished for my folly.' 

* No, father, no ! ' cries the girl eagerly ; 
' she could not ; no one could have done 
that. Tell me all about it, dear father, 
and whatever it may be, promise that I 
shall share it.' 

'You shall have your choice, my girl. 
I won't fetter you in anything. I am a 
theatrical manager, Susie. I go about the 
country with a company of artists, and we 
play at every town in turn ; sometimes 
for one week and sometimes for two. And 
that is how I make the money I live on.' 

Susie looks puzzled. 

* Father, I don't quite understand ! ' Do 
you mean theatres like the one in Malis- 
bury } ' 
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' Yes ! You have been to the theatre, I 
suppose ? ' 

She shakes her head. 

' No ! never ; Poor auntie wouldn't let 
me. She said they were traps of the devil 
to lure souls to destruction.' 

* That's a specimen of the canting ways 
in which I expected she had reared you,' 
says her father angrily. * So they're traps 
of the devil, are they } Well, my dear, if 
that's your opinion, you'd better keep out 
of them ; but, in that case, you can't come 
with me.' 

' Oh, father, father, don't say that ! ' cries 
Susie, flinging herself on her knees before 
him ; * don't leave me here, or you will 
break my heart. Just as I have found 
you, too ; just as I have found you ! ' she 
continues, sobbing, with her head upon 
his breast. 

Gresham presses her tightly to it. 

* Don't you be afraid, my girl,' he says 
tenderly ; * you shall always remain with 
me, so long as it is of your own free will. 
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Only I don't want to go against your 
aunt's teaching, nor offend any of your 
prejudices. If you've been reared to 
think theatres wicked, you'd better keep 
out of them.' 

* But I don't think them wicked,' sobs 
Susie ; * nor do the Marsh wells, nor any- 
one, I believe, but poor auntie; and I 
wanted to go once dreadfully, only she 
wouldn't let me, because she thought it 
wrong.' 

' Well, if she thought it wrong, she was 
right to keep you away. But I dotit think 
it wrong, and that's just the difference 
between us. And there are good reasons, 
Susie, why you should always hold the 
theatrical profession in the highest honour, 
and that is, because your dear mother, 
who was one of the purest and best women 
that ever breathed, was an actress.' 

* My mother an actress ! ' exclaims Susie, 
flushing with surprise. * Oh ! father, is it 
possible 'i And may I be an actress 
too ?' 
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* We must see if you have the capacity 
first, my dear. And perhaps when you 
know more about the profession, you'll 
think it wrong as your aunt did.' 

' How could I think anything wrong 
that my own mother did,' says the girl, 
in a reverent voice. * My sweet, dear 
mother, who died so much too soon for 
both of us. Oh, father ! only let me try 
and be everything my mother was, and 
you will make me so happy.' 

* That's my Bessie's child,' replies 
Gresham, as he embraces her again ; 
' and now, my dear, I feel that I can sit 
down and explain everything to you that 
you ought to know.' 

And then ensues a long confidential 
conversation, the result of which is, that 
by the time Mr Robert Prescott returns 
to his house, it is fully decided that Susie 
is to travel with her father to Leicester 
the following morning. 

To do the * man in possession ' justice, 
he is rather ashamed to find that he 
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has been taken so completely at his 
word, and that Joseph Gresham does 
not wish his daughter to remain under 
his roof one hour longer than is neces- 
sary. 

'After all/ he says, in a sheep-faced 
manner, that is intended to be apologetic, 

* Susie is my niece, you know, Gresham, 
as well as my late sister's, and I shall only 
be too pleased to keep her as long as 
she likes to remain in Malisbury, par- 
ticularly if it should be any convenience 
to yourself. I didn't mean (when I wrote 
to you on the subject) that she should 
hurry out of the place like this.' 

* Much obliged,' returns Gresham coolly, 

* but I can't remain away from my business 
after to-night, and my daughter returns 
with me. I don't think she has been 
treated as I had a right to expect, either 
by her aunt or yourself ; but the old lady, 
at all events, meant well by her, so I bear 
no malice in that direction, and, as matters 
have turned out, I am glad that she need 
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be under no further obligation to any 
member of her mother's family/ 

Being thus rebuffed in his endeavours to 
make his peace with the father, Robert 
Prescott turns his attention to the daughter, 
and presses on Susie's acceptance various 
old-fashioned trinkets, scent-bottles, and 
books which belonged to her late aunt, 
and which she consents to keep in 
remembrance of the old lady who was 
really good and loving to her, though she 
scarcely knows what use she can make of 
them. But in after years, when the 
memory of these childish, peaceful days 
has faded like a half-forgotten dream, and 
Susie's life is so enveloped by the storms 
of fate that she wishes (as Henrietta 
Jarrod prophesied she would) that she 
had never been born, these old-fashioned 
trifles, coming unexpectedly to view, have 
the power to carry her back, with floods 
of regretful tears, to the days when the 
evil and malice of the world lay as un- 
opened books before her. Yet, now, she 
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takes them, and puts them away without a 
thought that the time to come will con- 
tain more misfortune for her than that 
which is past. On the contrary, her 
young heart is full of joyous anticipa- 
tion of the new life she is entering upon- 
She feels like a child set free from school ; 
a bird let out of a cage ; a prisoner hold- 
ing his liberty in his hand. 

The change from the gloomy, mono- 
tonous past has been so. sudden, so un- 
expected, she can hardly believe it is 
true. As she sits opposite her father 
in the railway carriage the following 
morning on their road to Leicester, 
she cannot take her eyes off him. It 
seems so incredible that he and she 
should be sitting there together. 

Joseph Gresham is still a young-looking 
man for his age, though his dark hair 
and beard are grizzled, and his shoulders 
have acquired somewhat '^of a stoop. 
But in Susie's eyes he is everything 
that a father should be, and as he 
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glances up every now and then from 
his newspaper, and encounters her gaze 
fondly fixed upon him, he responds to 
it by a glance that makes her very 
happy. In fact, I fear that the poor 
old lady lying in the graveyard at 
Malisbury is thought very little of in 
the midst of this new and overwhelm- 
ing joy which her demise has brought 
about 

As they approach Leicester, Gresham 
informs his daughter of the arrangements 
he has made for her accommodation, and 
though she is a little disappointed to hear 
that she is not to live under the same roof 
as her father, she is quite ready to accept 
his reasons for her not doing so, and to 
believe she shall be very happy with the 
young ladies he has chosen for her com- 
panions. Gresham speaks of Susie living 
with Miss de Vere as only a temporary 
measure, and he means it to be so. 
Even in the short time he has known 
his daughter, he has been unable to help 
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understand each other, and how should 
a child like that come to me with all 
her little troubles and aches and pains ? 
No, no ! they'll get on capitally together, 
and if Susie don't like it, TU soon find 
her another home.' 

But Susie is quite ready to second her 
fathers opinion. To her (who has so 
much missed the unfettered companion- 
ship of girls of her own age) noth- 
ing could seem more delightful than 
the idea of setting up house with Miss 
de Vere and Miss Montressor. And 
when she meets them she thinks it more 
delightful still. Louie runs down to the 
very door to welcome her with a sound- 
ing kiss, and Geraldine is waiting to 
receive her in the sitting-room, with the 
table ready laid for dinner, as soon as 
ever she shall appear. So Gresham 
leaves her to the care of her new friends, 
more than ever convinced that he has 
done the very best thing he could for 
her comfort and well-being. 

VOL. I. M 
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As Susie sits down in the little parlour, 
and Miss de Vere and Miss Montressor 
take off her travelling-wraps, and busy 
themselves with her luggage and her 
dinner, she feels as if she had entered 
upon an entirely new existence. And so 
she has ! Could a wider gulf lie be- 
tween any two lives than that which she 
has just concluded in Precentors' Court, 
Malisbury, and that which she has just 
begun in theatrical lodgings at Leicester ? 

' I hope you won't mind sleeping with 
me, dear ? ' says Louie, as she stoops 
down to unbutton Susie's boots, * because 
we couldn't possibly get a third bedroom 
in this house, and Gerrie is so restless at 
night that no one can sleep in the same 
room, let alone the same bed with her. 
But we'll do better at Bradford — that is, 
if you would rather have a room to your- 
self.' 

* Oh, no ! I shall like to sleep with 
you, and it is so kind of you to let me,' 
cries Susie gratefully. * I thought I 
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should feel lonely amongst you all at 
first ; but now I am sure I shall not/ 

* Well, loneliness is not a thing we 
suffer from in the profession,' remarks 
Miss Louie. ' It's rather the other way, 
as a rule ; isn't it, Gerrie ? ' 

' I think you take good care not to be 
lonely,' replies Miss de Vere, with an air 
of superiority ; * but for my own part, I 
often wish I were more so.' 

* Oh ! ' retorts the other, mimicking de 
Veres manner ; ' but then we can't all 
play " principal boy " and have rich hus- 
bands, you know. You must make allow- 
ances for the smaller fry requiring some 
relaxation.' 

* What are you talking about ^ ' says 
Susie, laughing, with open eyes. 

' Why, don't you know that Gerrie plays 
**lead" in the burlesque "principal boy," 
with half-a-dozen changes } ' 

* Dressed as a man 1 ' cries Susie. 

* Well, not like the " boss " — I mean, 
like your father — in coat and trousers, 
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but with tights and trunks of peach- 
coloured satin. But of course you've 
seen plenty of burlesques ? ' 

' Not one ! I have never been inside 
a theatre,' replies Susie. 

* Oh, you little greenhorn ! What a lot 
you have to learn ! Well, I expect some 
of de Vere's dresses will open your eyes.' 

* But what did you say about husbands ? ' 
continues the girl curiously. 

' She is only spiteful because I happen 
to be married, my dear,' intexposes Miss 
de Vere ; * and I am sure she need not be, 
for any one is welcome to my husband 
who will take him off my hands.' 

* How could they ? ' says Susie, laugh- 
ing again at so ludicrous an idea. 

* It's all very fine to run the poor fellow 
down, Gerrie,' says Miss Montressor ; 
* but you know he sends you money 
whenever you want it, and you'd scratch 
anybody's eyes out who tried to take him 
from you. Why, she's the luckiest girl 
on the boards, Susie. Has a husband 
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well off, and comfortably settled down in 
trade in London, whilst she has full 
liberty to run about the country as she 
chooses, and draw cheques on him when- 
ever she likes/ 

* My husband was perfectly aware when 
I married him that I should not give up 
the profession,' says Miss de Vere loftily. 

Susie looks puzzled. 
' 'But how,' she ventures to ask at last, 
* can you be married when you are Miss 
de Vere 1 ' 

At that both the young ladies burst out 
laughing. 

' My dear, you are really too funny ! 
Whenever did you hear of a girl using 
her married name on the stage ? It 
would never do.* 

' Why not ? ' 

' Well, because it wouldn't — that's why. 
Your father could tell you as much as that. 
He'd dismiss de Vere to-morrow if she 
insisted upon appearing as Mrs Thompson. 
Isn't Thompson his name, Gerrie ^ ' 
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* Oh, do hold your tongue about him ! 
What can it signify what his name is ? ' 

* Well, I can't understand it/ says Susie, 
with a perplexed shake of her bright head. 

' Never mind, dear ! You'll know all 
the ins and outs of it soon enough,' replies 
Louie. ' Come now and have dinner, and 
afterwards we'll put your things to rights 
before we go to the theatre.' 

' Must you go to the theatre to-night ? ' 

* Of course ; every night. You don't 
suppose the '* boss " — I mean, the gover- 
nor — ever lets us off ? ' 

* Oh, I am so sorry ! What shall I do 
till you come home ? ' 

* Won't you come with us ? ' 
*But may I?' 

* May you go to your own dad's theatre ? 
I should rather imagine so, and sit in the 
best box, if you have a mind to ! But 
perhaps you would rather come to the 
dressing-room with Gerrie and me ? ' 

' Oh, yes, let me go with you ! ' 

' I suppose you'll be on the boards your- 
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self before long ? She has a neat figure 
for tights, hasn't she, de Vere ? ' 

' She'll do well enough,' says the other 
indifferently. ' Can you sing, Susie ? ' 

' I don't know ; I think I can a little, 
but IVe never tried, except in church.' 

Louie Montressor pulls a long face. 

' I say, de Vere, fancy the Old Hun- 
dredth set to topical words, and with a 
step dance at the end of each verse ! I 
am not quite sure, though, but what it 
would " take," played in two-four time ! 
Only you must cut some of the verses, 
Susie.' 

Susie colours, and is silent. She knows 
they are laughing at her, though she can- 
not tell why. The girls perceive her dis- 
comfiture, and hasten to dispel it. 

' I was only joking, dear,* says Louie. 
' You don't mind a little fun, do you V 

' Oh, no ! ' replies Susie, brightening up. 
* I like fun very, very much ; but I have 
lived with my old aunt all my life, and she 
never taught me to dance or sing. But 
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father says that my mother was the 
sweetest singer and the best dancer he 
ever saw ; and I am to learn to do every- 
thing that she did, so by-and-by I shall 
know it all, sha'n*t I ? ' 

* Of course/ says Louie ; * and what you 
don't know I'll teach you — that's a bargain.' 

Against which assurance Miss de Vere 
lifts up her eyes to heaven and shrugs 
her shoulders in silent protest. But 
Susie sees little, and understands less, 
of the by-?play that goes on around her. 
Her little head is completely turned 
with the excitement and novelty of her 
position, and she is as eager as a child 
to agree to everything her companions 
may propose to her. She accompanies 
them to the theatre, in a state of blissful 
stupefaction, and views the performance 
from a side box as if she were passing 
through a dream, not being able to believe 
afterwards that the beautiful pink-and- 
white boy she saw, in a blue satin dress, 
with golden curls, can possibly have been 
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Geraldine de Vere, who has dark hair 
and eyes and a freckled complexion, any 
more than that the graceful h'ttle shep- 
herdess, who looked so demure, and 
danced and sang with him, in a short 
skirt and cherry-coloured bodice, can 
have been the laughter-loving Louie. 

During the evening Joseph Gresham 
enters the box in which she is seated, with 
her eyes fixed upon the stage, and views 
her delight with the utmost satisfaction. 

' Enjoying yourself, my dear ? ' he says 
inquiringly. 

* Oh, father ! ' is all that Susie can gasp 
in reply. 

* It's well put on,' he continues, with 
managerial pride, as he looks over her 
shoulder at the brilliant scene upon the 
stage. * You won't see a prettier burlesque 
than that anywhere round England. And 
how would you like to be amongst them, 
Susie — eh ? ' 

* With Louie and Miss de Vere, father ? 
Oh, so much ! ' 
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' So you shall be, then. You can go on 
with the crowd to-morrow evening, if 
you ve a mind to. There are plenty of 
dresses in the wardrobe. But don't you 
put on a boy's, Susie.* 

' No, father. I shouldn't like to.' 
* I t's all very well for de Vere, and others 
like her. We must have ** boys " on the 
stage ; but there's no necessity for you to 
be one. I'll speak to the wardrobe woman, 
and tell her to arrange you a nice girl's 
dress — not too short, you know — and then 
you can come on with your friends when 
you like, and get a bit used to the lights 
and the audience. But if I make you an 
artist, Susie, I want you to be something 
above all this sort of thing, only that takes 
time and study. I should like to see you 
what your mother might have become, had 
she been spared to us. I always thought 
my Bessie capable of assuming the highest 
walks of the drama. And I want to make 
you independent of me too, so that you 
may support yourself when I am gone.' 
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Susie does not understand the half of 
what her father is saying to her, so en- 
grossed is she by the scene before her — 
so enchanted by the idea that she is des- 
tined to take her part in it. 

A few days later her ambition is grati- 
fied — in a few weeks her natural aptitude 
and the tastes she has inherited from both 
parents make her feel quite at home upon 
the boards ; and in a few months she looks 
back with amazement at the life she has 
left behind her, and wonders how she 
could have endured it for so long. Again 
Nature triumphs over the habits of years, 
and the actress's child feels as if she 
had never known what it was to live 
until she stepped upon the stage, nor 
to have a home until she commenced 
wandering about the world like a veritable 
gipsy. 

Shade of Miss Prescott! If you are 
hovering over your adopted child at this 
moment, return in peace whence you came, 
and do not add to the purgatorial pains 
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you may have incurred for errors com- 
mitted in the flesh, by following her 
career in a pink satin petticoat, with a 
wreath of artificial roses encircling her 
lovely brow. 







CHAPTER VIII. 




AND MAKES AN UNPROFITABLE 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

[UT let it not be supposed in 
consequence that Susie at once 
forgets the teachings of her 
childhood. Far from it ! Good seed cast 
upon a fertile ground (though it may lie 
fallow for a while) cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to bring forth its fruit. And Susie 
is neither ungrateful nor naturally frivol- 
ous. But her childish eyes are dazzled, 
and her childish head whirls at the won- 
derful change wrought so suddenly in her 
uneventful life — a change which contrasts 
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as powerfully with what has gone before 
it as a brilliant transformation scene with 
the gloom from which it is evoked. Even 
the inconvenience, fatigue, and trouble 
attendant on a nomadic existence, and 
which disgust most artists with a pro- 
vincial career, are only so many new 
pleasures in Susie's simple eyes. 

To have to jump out of a train, almost 
before it has stopped at the station, and 
hurry off to the town to secure rooms 
before they are snapped up by the other 
members of the company, seems the most 
delightful fun in the world to the little 
Malisbury recluse. Rain or sunshine, 
cold or heat, make no difference to light- 
hearted Louie Montressor and Susie, as 
they rush off, helter skelter, to get what 
they require, leaving Miss de Vere 
grumbling in the waiting-room to keep 
watch over their luggage. 

And how they do bargain for the rooms, 
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and how Louie beats down the greedy 
landladies, and makes Susie laugh by 
punching the beds, and turning up her 
nose at the parlour, and depreciating 
everything, till she has secured the apart- 
ments at half the primary demand. 

And then the delight of marketing on 
their own account, when she and Louie 
sally forth together, each with a basket 
on her arm, and bring home mutton chops 
and fish and vegetables for their early 
dinner. What adventures they encounter 
during the performance of these domestic 
duties, and how Louie chaffs the butchers 
and bakers until they get quite confused 
over the change, and sometimes find them- 
selves out of pocket by the sallies of the 
cheeky little actress. 

» 

All this is sheer play to Susie, who 
grows more beautiful every day under the 
influence of congenial companionship and 
constant change of air. Even the equivo- 
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cal stories she hears in the dressing-rooms 
do her no harm, for she does not under- 
stand them ; and often laughs, simply be- 
cause the others laugh, and not at all 
because she has caught the spirit of the 
joke. And her companions are the better 
for knowing her, although she never ven- 
tures to rebuke them for anything they 
may do or say. 

Miss de Vere is more cautious of her 
speech in this girl's presence than she has 
ever been known to be before ; and Louie 
Montressor (who is not a bad-hearted 
young woman) offers of her own accord 
to accompany Susie to church on Sundays. 
For the child has not discontinued the 
practices which Miss Prescott taught her 
to regard as sacred duties. She still 
breathes her simple prayers, morning and 
evening, and attends divine service once 
a week, and reads her Bible quietly to 
herself before she gets into bed at night. 
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It IS not incompatible with a professional 
life to be a very good Christian, although 
the grossly ignorant are so apt to declare 
it is. 

But with all Susie's content, there is a 
want in her new life which she feels with- 
out being able to explain. She has all 
the pleasure and excitement she could 
possibly desire. Her father pays her a 
regular salary once a week with the rest 
of the company, of which she is inordi- 
nately proud, and he never meets her 
without a look of admiration and a word 
of encouragement — perhaps a caress. And 
yet the girl misses something, though she 
scarcely acknowledges as much to herself. 
It is Miss Prescott's daily affection and 
sympathy, the feeling that she was first 
with some one, and that the old lady 
thought more of her than she did of 
herself. 

VOL. I. N 
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Joseph Gresham is proud of his daughter 
— more, he is fond of her — ^and had he 

the opportunity, would probably develop 

into a most tender and devoted father. 

But he has not the opportunity. He is 

> man immersed in business, often ob- 
h'ged to leave his company as soon as ever 
it is settled in one place, and travel on to 
the next to make arrangements for its 
reception there. He sees Susie every 

-day, but he cannot possibly spare the 
time to become really acquainted with 
her, and, therefore, confidence is not 
established between them. He receives 
excellent accounts of her progress in 
singing and dancing from the musical 
director and the ballet master, and he 
can see that she evinces distinct ability 
on the stage, and promises to do much 
more than her mother did before her. 

All this makes him proud, and he slips 
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many a sovereign into the child's hand 
on treasury mornings, and tells her, with 
a kiss, that she will be a credit to him, 

and she is to buy herself a new hat as 
a reward for working so hard. 

Susie values her father's praise and gifts 
above all other things, but they do not 
bring her any nearer to him as a friend 
and confidant^ and she remains as shy 
in his presence as she was the first day 
of their meeting — perhaps rather more so. 
This is a great disadvantage to the girl, 
for hers is an open heart, used to dis- 
burthen itself of all its troubles and per- 
plexities, and failing her father, she is 
naturally thrown back upon her younger 
companions for sympathy. Of these two, 
Louie Montressor is her. fav£)urite. The 
two girls are seldom separate. They 
sleep together, and walk and talk to- 
gether, and become the natural recipients 
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of each other's secrets, of which (as may 
be supposed) Miss Montressor has far 

the larger number to communicate. Gres- 
ham sees his daughter's blooming face, 
and notes her happy demeanour, and 
naturally believes that all is right with 
her. Sometimes he asks her privately 
if she is quite comfortable, and has every- 
thing she may require, and the alacrity 
with which she answers in the affirmative 
sets his mind completely at rest as to the 
necessity of making any change in his 
own habits on her account. So he con- 
tinues to live at the hotels, and hang 
about the bars and smoking-rooms with 
his associates, and to let Susie do pretty 
much as her own inclinations and Louie 
Montressor 's advice may persuade 
her. 

. This young lady's weakness^ — ^like that 
of many of her sex — is for admiration^ 
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and she does not much care from whom 
it may proceed, so long as it is hers. She 
is a very pretty girl, with a vivacious, 
gipsy-like beauty that takes most men by 
storm (especially on the stage), and the 
name of her adorers — known and un- 
known — is Legion. Never had any girl 
such a number of anonymous bouquets, 
bracelets, and letters before, and the other 
female members of the company are pro- 
portionately jealous and spiteful. Susie's 
innocent mind is unable at first to com- 
prehend what can be the use or meaning 
of presents that are sent without a name 
attached to them. 

' They cannot even know that youVe 
received them,' she says. 

* Oh ! yes, they do ! ' replies Louie. ' I 
bet no man ever sent me a flower but 
what he knew Fd got it, as soon as I 
walked on the stage. There's a way 
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about me they understand. Why, do 
you know, there's a young fellow in Man- 
chester, who sits in the front row of the 
pit every night I play there, and he's done 
it for years. I know him as well as I do 
my own father, only I've never spoken 
to him. He generally sends me chocolate 
creams. He has found out somehow that 
r love chocolate creams above everything 
in the world.' 

^ Perhaps he always sits in that place who- 
ever is playing,' suggests Susie innocently. 

' Don't you tell Louie that,' says Miss 
de Vere, * or she'll poison you. She 
fancies every man in the theatre has come 
expressly to look at her, and as it amuses 
her and doesn't hurt us, it is just as well 
to let the harmless delusion continue.' 

* Rubbish ! ' cries Louie ; * you only say 
that because you're jealous, and you know 
that since it's come out that you're married, 
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you haven't had half the .bouquets you 
had before/ 

Miss de Vere shrugs her shoulders. 

' Perhaps I prefer my husband to the 
bouquets/ 

' Perhaps you do, and perhaps you 

don't/ retorts Louie — * anyway, you evi- 
dently don't get both/ 

*For which I have chiefly to thank 
you for blabbing the truth wherever you 
can/ 

*The truth should always be spoken, 
my dear,' replies Miss Louie, with mock 
solemnity ; * besides, what on earth has 
a married lady to do with bangles and 
bon-bons ? I am sure Mr Thompson 
would not approve of your keeping them 
if they were sent to you/ 

The only reply Miss de Vere makes to 
this remark, is by getting up and leaving 
the room, Louie Montressor's unques- 
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tionable superiority to herself, as an 
actress and dancer, is a sore subject 
with her. She still holds first rank as a 
singer, but she knows that the sparkling 
manner of her rival on the stage does 
more damage in front than her best 
vocalisation. 

' Mrs Thompson has actually retired 
to her room. What a blessing ! ' cries 
Louie fervently. * Now we shall have 
the afternoon to ourselves, and I will 
tell you of the rarest bit of fun we 
had at Scarborough you ever heard 
of.' 

She is very careful not to initiate Susie 
into all the secrets of the prison-house at 
once. She takes her (as she herself would 
express it) ' very gently over the stones,* 
and tones down the rough edges of her 
mad escapades, until they appear like mere 
girlish frolics. And through it all there 
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is no real vice about Louie Montressor. 
She is a girl of the people, who has 
climbed to her present position by dint of 
hard work, and she does not possess 
refined notions on any subject. Added 
to which, she is very thoughtless and wild, 
and enjoys going to the brink of the preci- 
pice. But she is perfectly well able to 
look after herself, and will never be pushed 
over the brink. It is for this reason 
that no inkling of her conduct has ever 
reached her manager's ears, because (how- 
ever great the risk she may run) Louie 
always manages to come off scot-free. 
She does the most daring things of any 
member of the company, and yet she has 
never been caught in a real scrape in her 
life. She is, in fact, a clever, daring girl, 
with plenty of pluck to pursue her own 
pleasure, and plenty of tact to escape the 
consequences of the pursuit. She is per- 
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haps as dangerous a companion as Susie 
could have, because she commands her 
admiration, whilst she piques her curiosity, 
and so gains an undue influence over her. 

There is only one person of whom 
Louie stands in awe, and that is Miss de 
Vere. She knows that the fair Geraldine 
would seize an opportunity of traducing 
her to the manager^ in hopes of procuring 
her dismissal from the company. Indeed, 
Louie shrewdly suspects that the only 
reason Miss de Vere continues to live 
with her . is that she may catch her in 
some delinquency that shall work her ruin. 
For Joseph Gresham is as particular now 
as he was in the days of Bessie Bouverie, 
that his company shall bear a good name 
for its private as well as its public char- 
acter. When, therefore, it is announced 
that (in acknowledgment of the services 
she had rendered him) he has granted 
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Miss de Vere a fortnight's holiday, during 
which time her part in the burlesque will 
be taken by her understudy, Miss Amy 
Lovell, Louie . Montressor falls into such 
a fever of delight that she seizes Susie 
by both hands, and dances round and 
round with her. 

* Fancy, my dear ! ' she exclaims, * the 
delight of getting rid of Mrs Thompson 
for a whole week ! Blessed for ever be 
Mr T. for having sent for her! If he 
wished to consummate my happiness, he 
would get her a London engagement ! 
But that would be too much bliss for this 
mortal life. Won't we have fun, though, 
whilst she is away ? We shall be at York, 
you know, where there are heaps of 
officers ; and Amy Lovell can't sing a bit. 
She's a regular duffer, so I shall have it 
all my own way. Oh, let us be joyful ! ' 

' Yes, yes ! ' cries Susie, quite ready to 
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catch her friend's enthusiasm ; ' and we'll 
eat as many tarts as we like, Louie, with- 
out having lectures about our teeth, and 
be able to take a walk, after the theatre, 
if the nights are fine, and to go to bed in 
the afternoon, and do anything we like. 
Oh, it will be nice, dear, you and I to- 
gether, without granny to scold us for 
everything ; won't it ? ' 

* Rather^ replies Louie ; * but you must 
hang by me, Susie, you know, and not 
blab all we may do, in the dressing-room ; 
for I mean to have a real week of it, I 
can tell you ; and the governor might cut 
up rough, if it came to his ears. It's 
going to be honour bright between us, 
isn't it ? ' 

' Of course,' says Susie, rather wounded 
by the doubt. ' Ypu don't think, do you, 
that Td be so mean as to go and tell any- 
thing you wished kept secret ? * 
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For, in her heart, she has no suspicion 
that if Louie's worst pranks were subjected 
to the light of public opinion, they would 
incur more than the usual blame accorded 
to a school-girl's folly. So, on the Satur- 
day before the company moves on to York, 
Geraldine de Vere goes up to London by 
the night mail, and her two companions 
inaugurate their freedom on Sunday by a 
dinner of tarts, washed down with gin- 
ger beer.- At York (as Louie prognosti- 
cated), the theatre is filled with officers, 
and the little actress's triumphs be- 
gin. 

There is a class of men, unfortunately 
but too common in the British army, 
whose minds are imbued by two ideas. 
The first is, that no woman on the stage 
can possibly be virtuous ; the second, that 
(even were she so) it would be absurd to 
suppose she could resist their advances. 
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Why men in the army should conclude 
they are more irresistible in the eyes of 
the other sex than men in the civil service, 
the navy, the church, or the law, it is hard 
to determine ; but they, have laid down 
the rule for themselves, and it would be 
difficult to disabuse them of it These 
are the men (I will not call them gentle- 
men) who disgrace the profession to which 
they belong, by sending their insulting 
anonymous love - letters to any actress 
whose face and figure may have taken 
their fancy. They do not even wait to 
procure an introduction to her ; they do 
not ask if she is married or single, light- 
minded or sober. It is sufficient for these 
officers and gentlemen that they admire 
her personally, and they throw out the 
bait haphazard. 

There is not an attractive actress, who 
has made the tour of the provinces, who 
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has not stories to tell of the sorry compli- 
ments she has received from the officers 
of regiments quartered in country towns. 

Of course there are women quite as bad 
as these men suppose them to be; and 
there are others, sharp enough to take all 
the advantages the acquaintanceship may 
offer them, without compromising them- 
selves in return. But there are many virtu- 
ous gentlewomen on the stage — and the 
wider the truth is known the better — who 
are bitterly insulted and outraged by the 
invitations they receive, and the presents 
they are asked to accept ; and these 
women go about from place to place, 
loudly expressing their indignation at the 
dishonour shown them, and designating 
the officers of the regiment from which it 
emanated as a set of * cads. 

If some of these gentlemen, who con- 
sider a sword-belt and a sash such irresis- 
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tible appendages, could only hear the 
terms in which they are spoken of by the 
people they profess to patronise, they 
would look very small, and probably sing 
very small for the future. 

It was not many months ago that a 
pretty young actress (who evidently knew 
little of the army beyond what had been 
most unpleasantly brought under her im- 
mediate notice) remarked quite seriously, 
that she supposed the reason the officers 
quartered in country towns did not know 
how to behave themselves, was because 
they sent all the tradesmen's sons into 
the countr)\ But the way in which the 
men she alluded to had behaved to her 
(a young married woman), would have 
disgraced any honest tradesmen. 

The regfiment stationed in York on the 
present occasion of Gresham's comedy 
and burlesque company visiting the theatre, 
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is not perhaps entitled to such hard cen- 
sure as some, but its members are suffi- 
ciently frivolous, nevertheless, and, unfor- 
tunately, Louie Montressor is quite ready 
to meet their advances half way. She 
has taken part in so many escapades be- 
fore, and come safely out of them, that 
she does not believe in the possibility of 
any serious misfortune happening to her. 
Did she not go driving with that hand- 
some Captain Russell at Scarborough ? 
and at six o'clock in the evening, when 
they were five miles out in the country, 
didn't he throw the horse down and 
break its knees, and they thought they 
never should get back that night ? But 
a baker's cart came along at the last 
moment, and she jumped in it, and gave 
the man half-a-crown to drive fast, and 
was put down at the stage door, just ten 
minutes before she had to go on. Oh, 
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she IS awfully lucky ! — so she tells Susie 
— there's a good genius hanging about 
her, who never allows her to be caught 
out at anything. Never mind how hair- 
breadth the escape, she always comes off 
victorious. Why, once at Southamptoa 
she went on the water with such a dear 
duck of a fellow, whose name she has 
quite forgotten (but she knows he had 
black eyes and hair, and was something 
in the dockyard), and neither of them had 
a watch, so they mistook the time, and 
w^hen they landed, she found it was five 
minutes past the time for raising the 
curtain. 

' La, my child ! ' cries Miss Louie, in 
fits of laughter at the remembrance, * how 
I did run. I didn't even wait to say 
thank you to the fellow ; and I believe 
he was offended, for I've never seen him 
from that day to this. And when I reached 
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the theatre, what do you think ? Somethingf 
had gone wrong with the gas, and they 
couldn't take up the " rag " till half-an- 
hour later than the usual time. T^re 
was luck for you ! But it's always the way 
with me. My good genius has never let 
me come to grief, and never will.' 

* Your mother- wit, you mean, Louie,' 
says Susie,. laughing. 

* Well, my dear, whatever it is, you may 
trust to it Keep alongside of me, and 
you'll be safe. And there's a lot of fun 
to be got out of life, Susie, if you only 
know how to set about it We can't all 
be " grannies," like de Vere, can we ? 
And we'll have a lark together, you and 
I — see if we don't — before we leave this 
blessed old city behind us." 

In confirmation of which promise, as 
they return from the theatre a few nights 
later, and sit down to their frugal supper, 
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Miss Montressor (prefacing the act by 
many a mysterious wink and smile) 
draws a letter from the pocket of her 
ulster, and holds it up to Susie triumph- 
antly. 

* It's come, my dear!' she cries; Mt's 
come ! I couldn't even whisper the good 
news to you, with that officious creature, 
Amy Lovell, walking home with us to- 
night — but I told you it would come, — and 
it has.^ 

* What has come ? ' inquires Susie, 
arrested in her fierce attack upon the 
bread and butter. 

* Why ! an invitation for you and me to 
supper. You saw the stage box full of 
officers to-night ? They sent round this 
letter just as we were coming away ! 
Didn't I say you and I would have a lark 
together before we left this old hole 
behind us — eh — Susie } ' 
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' But who has asked us ? ' says Susie, 
with opened eyes. * We know no one 
here. We can't go and take supper with 
strangers.' 

Miss Montressor sees she has been on 
the brink of a precipice. An indiscreet 
admission, and she would have roused 
Susie's modesty, and lost all chance of 
securing her as a companion in her in- 
tended escapade. The fact is, the invita- 
tion she has received is from a man, 
whose name even she has never heard 
before — one of the officers from the bar- 
racks, who has occupied the stage box 
that night, and thinks perhaps (as she 
does) that it will be a great * lark ' to get 
the pretty little actress out to supper with 
himself and some of his friends. No 
mention whatever is made of Susie in the 
note, but the writer begs Miss Montres- 
sor will bring any friend with her whom 
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she may choose, and Louie chooses that 
it shall be Susie. She has a twofold rea- 
son for wishing the manager's daughter to 
accompany her. In the first place, she 
thinks it will be the securest method of 
closing Susie's lips upon the subject ; and, 
in the second, that should their little sole- 
cism be discovered, Gresham will not be 
so likely to make an open scandal of it, if 
his own child's name suffers for his want of 
forbearance. But, in order to accomplish 
her object, Louie sees that she must dis- 
semble a little with regard to the main 
facts of the case. So she professes to 
receive Susie's last assertion with the 
utmost amusement. 

' Not know any one here !^ she echoes. 
' Speak for yourself, my dear ! You may 
not have acquaintances in York ; but you 
forget / have played here about twenty 
times before/ 
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* Are they friends of yours, then, Louie ? ' 

* Of course they are. Do you suppose 
I should accept an invitation from people 
who were not friends ? The gentleman 
who has asked us is a sort of cousin of 
mine. He would think it awfully unkind 
if we didn't go.' 

* Oh, fancy!' exclaims Susie childishly; 
* and what is his name ? ' 

Louie has to refer to her letter, in order 
to learn her cousin's name. 

* Fairfax ! Frederick Fairfax ! Doesn't 
it sound romantic ; and poor Fred was 
always such a favourite of mine too. I 
should break my heart if I couldn't see 
him for an hour before we leave York ; 
and you will go with me, dear, won't you 1 ' 

* I should like to — very much,' replies 
Susie fervently ; * but I wonder your 
cousin hasn't been to see you before, 
Louie.' 
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* He cannot get away from barracks, 
my dear. They're awfully strict in the 
army, you know, and keep the poor fellows 
locked up half the day; but Fred wants 
us to go to supper to-morrow evening; 
and you will come, won't you ? ' 

' Will anybody else be there ? ' asks 
Susie fearfully. 

* Just a lady or two to meet us, perhaps, 
and some of Fred's friends. It's sure to 
be a very quiet affair though, because he 
asks us to go straight to his rooms from 
the theatre.' 

* In our old dresses, Louie ? ' 

* Well, we can go to the theatre in any 
dress we like, you know. I, for my part, 
shall brighten myself up a little, but we 
must not do anything to rouse the sus- 
picions of the other girls, because they're 
all so spiteful, they'll make a story out 
of it at once. You have a white muslin 
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frock, haven't you, and that will do as 
well as anything.' 

' Louie/ says Susie presently, ' will 
father be angry with me, do you think ? ' 

* He won't let you go if you tell him of 
it ; that s poz/ 

' But then I oughtn't to go, surely.' 

* My dear child, you're a baby, and don't 
understand these things. Your father's 
the ** boss " of this company, and obliged 
to be very strict with them. He isn't a 
bit strict in reality (as you know), but if 
he didn't hold the reins tight, they'd be all 
over the shop. If he gave you leave to 
go to this quiet little supper, Amy Lovell 
would probably call him unjust if he 
objected to her attending a masked ball. 
He must pretend to have the same rules 
for his daughter as for everybody else, but 
if you don't mention it, neither will he. 
Why, you don't sgppose, do you, that he 
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would have placed you to live with me 
if he had thought I should teach you any- 
thing wrong ? ' 

* No/ replies Susie dubiously ; * and if 
Mr Fairfax is a cousin of yours.* 

* That's it, my dear ; it's a little bit of 
harmless fun with my cousin and his 
friends — just a slice of chicken and ham 
and a glass of champagne. What's the 
wickedness of that ? Are we to be kept 
like nuns in a nunnery all our lives 1 It's 
absurd to think of it.' 

' Oh, of course,' replies her companion ; 
* but if my father should ask me about it, 
Louie, you know I can't tell him a 
lie.' 

* He won't ask you, my dear! Never 
fear!' laughs Miss Montressor; *why should 
he ask about what he knows nothing ? 
And you wouldn't get me into a scrape 
unnecessarily, would you, Susie .'^* she 
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adds coaxingly, * because (though Td be 
the last person under ordinary circum- 
stances to remind you of it, dear), you 
know Tve been very kind to you, and 
taken a lot of trouble about you since you 
joined the company ; haven't I, now ? * 

^ Oh, yes, you have indeed,' cries Susie 
gratefully. 

* I've stood your friend on every occa- 
sion in the dressing-room, and never let 
one of the girls run you down or say that 
you wouldn't be on the stage at all if you 
weren't the boss's daughter ; and it'll be 
very hard lines if you betray me now, 
Susie.' 

* I'll never betray you, dear!' exclaims 
Susie fervently. 

* I'm sure you won't. You're too much 
of a brick to turn against a true friend. 
Well then, I'll tell you what we'll do, dear, 
just slip on a pretty frock, and a big cloak 
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over it, to-morrow evening, and as soon 
as the show's over, we'll dress as quickly 
as we can, so as to get out before the 
others, and Fairfax says hell be waiting 
with a carriage for us opposite the post 
office. rU send him a line to-night to 
say we will be there, and we'll have the 
rarest fun in the world before we get back 
again/ 

So Susie is drawn into the plot, almost 
against her will, because her conscience 
will not satisfy her she is acting right — 
and yet — child-like — she cannot help a 
feeling of excitement and expectation ris- 
ing in her breast when she thinks of the 
coming pleasure. A supper, after the 
theatre, with officers and ladies. It is a 
new experience to Susie. She has never 
attended what she calls a * grown - up ' 
party before, and she cannot help being 
elated at the idea. 
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Yet she wishes she might tell her father. 
She wishes she had sufficient boldness to 
confide the scheme to him, and ask his 
permission to carry it out. But Joseph 
Gresham has done so little towards gain- 
ing his daughter's confidence, that Louie 
Montressor seems the greater friend of 
the two to her ; and she would rather run 
the risk of his anger, than of hers, 
Gresham observes that Susie looks more 
than usually shy and timid as he meets 
her at the wings the following evening, 
and that her answers to his inquiries are 
delivered in a low voice, and with a some- 
what constrained manner. He has no 
time to notice it at the moment, when 
the exigencies of stage management are 
calling him in another direction, but he 
does not forget it as he goes about his 
usual business, and detects himself 
wondering more than once if the child 
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can be ill, or have experienced any 
annoyance. 

The idea gains upon him as the evening 
proceeds, and he watches her face furtively 
from the wings, or the front of the house, 
and the first thing he does when work is 
fairly over, is to go to the general dressing- 
room, and ask for his daughter. A chorus 
of shrill voices from within inform him that 
she has already gone home. This unusual 
haste on Susie's part seems to confirm 
Gresham's opinion that she is not well, 
and he is about to hurry after her to make 
inquiries, when some one seizes him by the 
arm, and drags him in another direction. 

Everything must succumb to business 
in professional life, and Gresham finds 
sufl!icient matter in his colloquy with his 
new acquaintance to detain him for a 
couple of hours. 

The stranger has some commercial 
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scheme to unfold, and Gresham takes 
him to his hotel, and they hang about the 
bar talking and drinking together, till the 
night has far advanced. But when at last 
they separate, Gresham cannot make up 
his mind to go to bed, until he has asked 
after Susie. His heart is far more wrapt 
up in his beautiful child than he acknow- 
ledges to himself, and the idea that she 
may be suffering, makes him restless and 
uneasy. So, knowing that professionals 
soon get into the habit of keeping late 
hours, he puts on his hat and strolls towards 
Miss Montressor's lodgings, in case the girls 
should still be up. If all should be dark 
and quiet, he argues, it will be a natural 
sequence to suppose them safe in bed, and, 
therefore, nothing serious the matter. All 
is not dark and quiet, however, for the 
hall door is open, the gas is burning 
in the passage, and the landlady (very 
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cross and put out by such unusual pro- 
ceedings), is standing on her doorstep, with 
her apron to her face, looking up and down 
the road. As Gresham comes suddenly 
upon her, she starts. 

* Lor', sir ! is it you ? I was in hopes 
it was the young ladies, for Vm fairly tired 
out sitting up for them.* 

* The young ladies ! * exclaims Gresham ; 
* why, where have they gone } ' 

' Vm sure I don't know, sir; out to 
supper with friends, I believe. I thought, 
likely enough, you'd be with 'em. But it's 
too bad of them, it is, keeping me up in 
this way, when they know as I haven' t.slept 
a wink with the faceache for a week past.' 

* When did they go ? With what 
friends ? ' demands Gresham hurriedly. 

He thinks he has gained a clue to his 
daughter's strange manner that evening, 
and the idea enrages him. He does not 
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dream of blaming Susie ; he knows her 
innocence of the world and its wicked 
ways too well, but he is angry with him- 
self for having trusted her to so wild a 
girl as Montressor, and determines at 
once to follow them, and put a stop to 
any possible mischief. 

* With whom did they go ? You must 
know,' he continues, earnestly, to the 
landlady, 

' Lor', sir ! I don't ! How should I ? 
'Tain't my business to question my 
lodgers as to their doings. Miss Mon- 
tressor, she said, this afternoon, as she 
and Miss Gresham were going to have 
their supper with some friends, and Pd 
better let them have the latch-key. But I 
haven't got such a thing, so I'm bound to 
sit up for *em ; but they promised me not 
to be gone more than an hour and an 'alf 
And now it's more than twa' 
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' But didn't you see their friends — 
haven't they called here ? ' asks Gresham. 

' Well, sir, one of the hofficer gentlemen 
from the barracks called this evening, after 
the ladies had gone to the theatre, and asked 
for 'em by name, and I told him as they 
\vas gone, and he said he didn't think they'd 
leave so early. And then he says, ^' Hif 
they come ^ome," he says, ** after the 
theatre, tell 'em," he says, **as I shall be 
hoppersite the post office with a carriage 
by 'alf-past ten," he says. * So I supposed 
as 'e was one of the gentlemen they was 
a-going to sup with.^ 

An oath escapes from Gresham's lips. 
* Do you know the gentleman's name 'i ' 
he says. 

' Oh yes, sir ! It was Captain Fair- 
fax. He had a friend lodged with me 
once, and he was here then almost every 
day — I knows 'im well ! ' 
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' And where does this Fairfax live ? * 
' Not very far, sir — about half-a-mile 
away. He lives in Bessborough Terrace 
— most of the hofficers do — it's close to 
the barracks, and I think his number's 
eleven, but I'm not quite sure. If it ain't 
eleven it's nine, but — ' 

^That will do; /'// find him!' ex- 
claims Gresham, with another oath, as 
he strides furiously away. 
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THE DEAN'S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, 

" This story is indeed one which might suffice to make the authoress's 
reputation, if it were not already made."— JbAn BuU, 

TWO MEN AND A MAID. By the Author of 
** The Queen of Connaught," &o., <&c. 

" Compared with the former works of the author, this novel must 
be pronounced second to none." — Qraphic, 

A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Mar- 

BTAT. 

*".... is a pleasantly told tale, and will doubtless find acceptance 
with many."— Afon^ny Poti, 

MY SISTER THE ACTRESS. By Florence 

Mabbyat. 

** Will be read through with avidity." — Court Journal. 
'*'My Sister the Actress' is in&iitely above the average ran of 
novel8.'*^Co«r^ Circular, 
*' It is both clever and amusing." — JDailjf Newt* 

T. Y. White & Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 



F. V. WHITE & Co.'s New Publioation. 



IfEW WORK BT THE AUTHOR OF '' RECOMHENDEB 

TO MERCT." 

At all Libraries and Booksdkn'» in 2 voU^ crown 8vo, ISs. 

The Second Edition of 

A WOMAN'S MEMORIES OF WORLD-KNOWN 

MEN. By Mrs. HousTOXiNy Author of ''Recom- 
mended to Mercy," "Twenty Tears in the Wild 
West/' &C., &c. Containing Personal Recollections 
of Wordsworth, John Wikon Croker, Theodore Hook, 
William IV., the late Lord Derby, Mrs. Norton, 
Harrison Ainsworth, and other well-known personages. 

^ Few books, we imagine, will canse greater stir in the literary firma- 
ment than Mrs. Houstonn's ' Memoriev uito which she has so pleasantly 
thrown a rich treat of choice morsels. Her characteristio portraits of 
the eminent personages she has met through a varied and by no means 
monotonoas life are so skilfally brought together that, having once 
opened the book, the rest must be read with avidity. . « . The numerous 
anecdotes are told with freshness and vivacity; and Mrs. Houstonn's 
information is not of a superficial nature, but shows how thoroughly 
she has acquired knowledge of the various incidents in the lives oi the 
personages with whom she has come in contact. The artistic manner 
in which the whole of the ' Memories' are woven together do every 
credit to the well-known ability of the authoress."— l^iZio Opinion. 

"Mrs. Houstoun tells many interesting anecdotes of personages 
'varying in amount of celebrity* during the last half-century. . . . . 
The author's ' Memories* are often pleasant reading, whether for young 
or old, and frequently tell us more of the character of a favourite hero 
or writer in a few sentences than a full biography.'* — Morning Poti, 

" It is part of the charm of Mrs. Houstonn's book that she speaks of 
everything and everybody without the slightest reserve." — Dctil^ Ntws, 

'* It is as interesting as its title suggests." — Truth, 

** Mrs. Houstoun may be congratulated on having succeeded in her 
task, and there is a certain fearless and outspoken stylo which wiU 
commend itself to many readers." — John Bull, 

" The writer excels in delineation of character and in relation of 
anecdotes." — Whitehall Review, 

" The book altogether forms interesting reading."— Orac20. 



F. V. White & Co., 81, Southampton Street, StrancU 



F. V. WHITE & Co.'s Beoent Novels. 

THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL 

LIBRARIES. 



PEERESS AND PLAYER. By Florence 

Mabbyat, Author of " A Moment of Madness," 
" Facing the Footlights," &c. 3 vols. 

WAS IT WORTH THE COST ? By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of « My Lady Clare," " The Dean's Wife," &c. 
3 vols. 

ONLY A VILLAGE MAIDEN. By Lady Con- 

STANCE HowABD, Author of " Mollie Darling," 
" Sweetheart and Wife," Ac. 2 vols. 

THROUGH THE STAGE-DOOR. By Harriett 
Jat, Author of "My Connaught Cousins," "The 
Queen of Connaught," <&c. 3 vols. 

FORBIDDEN TO MARRY. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banes, Author of ** The Manchester Man," <&c. 
8 vols. 

ONLY AN ACTRESS. By Edith Stewart 
Dbewby, Author of " On Dangerous Ground," &c. 
3 vols. 



7. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 



p. V. WHITE & Co.'s Recent Novels. 



THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 



THE COLTHORPE COUSINS. By Annie 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of " Friends 
and Lovers," " Eyre of Blendon," &c. 3 vols. 

A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Alex- 
ander Feaser, Author of " A Professional Beauty," 
" A Peeress of 1882," &c. 3 vols. 

"Brightly and cleverly told .... rises almost to the dignity 6t 
tragedy .... a keen appreciation of nature perceptible .... the 
interest never flags .... a novel calculated to arrest more than the 
passing attention bestowed upon modern fiction." — Morning Post, 

'* The plot is attractive, and the interest does not abate from the 
beginning to the closing chapter. . . • Most of the personages are 
evidently studies from life." — Fuhlic Opinion, 

SOCIETY'S QUEEN. By Ina Leon Cassilis, 

Author of " A Loveless Sacrifice," &c. 3 vols. 

HIS DEAREST WISH. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware, 
Author of " The King of Bath," " The Water Tower," 
&c. 3 vols. 

**.... The book is full of interest." — Morning Fost 
" . . . . The book is in no way wearisome .... We can conscien- 
tiously recommend a perusal of it to every one, as there is not a word 
in it to olfend, and much to entertain." — Whitehall Eemew, 

ON FOREIGN SOIL. By Miss M. Montgomery 
Campbell, Author of "Amico's Little Girl," &c. 
3 vols. 

" Its tone is from first to last healthy, its moral unimpeachable." 

Morning Fat, 
' " The tone of the book throughout is distinctly wholesome." 

Whitehall Seview, 

TRUE TO THE CORE. By Miss C. J. Hamilton, 

Author of " Marriage Bonds," &c. 2 vols. 

** There is much that will be found worthy of consideration in the 
many well-drawn and carefully devised situations." — Public Opinion, 



F. V. White &Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 



8 F. V. WHITE & Co.'s Beoent Publications. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

VICTOR OR VICTIM! By John Saunders, 
Author of "Abel Drake's Wife," Ac., &c. In 1 voL, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
" There is plenty of incident in the story." — Sunday Timeg. 

FRANK AYRTON. By Mes. J. M. M. Hbwett. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, lOs. 6d. 

OUR TOUR IN SOUTHERN INDIA. By Mrs. 
J. C. MxTBBAT Aynslet, Author of " Our Visit to 
Hindostan," <&c. 1 vol., demy Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY FOR THE NON- 
CHEMICAL. By A. J. Shilton, P.C.S. Crown 8vo. 
Limp cloth, 2s. JPost free, 2s. 4td. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FRED. 
G. BURNABY, Col. Commanding the Royal Horse 
Guards Blue, Author of "A Ride to Khiva." In 
Picture Cover, Is. Post free. Is. 2d. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders, 
Author of " Hirell," &c.y &c. In Picture Boards, Is. 
Post free. Is. 2d. 

UNCLE ANTONY'S NOTE BOOK. By Mary 
Caumont. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Post free, 
2s. 9d. 

UNCLE GRUMPY, and other Plays for Juvenile 
Actors and Actresses. By R. St. John Corbet. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Post free, 2s. 3d. 

" A pleasant little work, which will be a valuable acquisition to bQys 
and girls in holiday time. The plays are bright and humorons, and, 
as set forth on the title-pi^e, may be easily learned, easily acted, and 
easily mounted." — Liverpool Daily Post. 

" As a book of parlour theatricals it is admirably suited to its pur- 
pose." — Dundee Advertiser, 



F. V. White & Co., dl, ^ouXSE^xd^ton Street, StrancU 
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